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“Enterprise” slipping across the finish line in the last race, winner of the fourteenth match for the America’s Cup 


“Enterprise” Wins Fourteenth America’s Cup Match 


Takes Four Straight Races from “Shamrock V” in Moderate to Fresh Breezes 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


HEN Enterprise slipped across the finish line 
W nine miles southeast of Brenton Reef Lightship 
on the afternoon of September 18th, with her 
spinnaker and ballooner drawing beautifully in the 
lightening wind, and lifting her along at ten knots or 
better, the fourteenth attempt to “lift”? the America’s 
Cup failed. A mile astern of her the green-hulled Sham- 
rock V, carrying the fading hopes of Sir Thomas Lipton, 
hung gamely but hopelessly to her white rival, spreading 
to the breeze an assortment of headsails but rarely seen 
in this country. And it was largely due to this selection 
of sails, and the handling of them throughout the series, 
that Shamrock V was the worst defeated of any of the 
Irish baronet’s five challengers save the first. The better 
boat, and the better sailed boat, won. Of that, no one 
who saw the four races that went into this year’s Cup 
match has any doubt. 

What everyone had hoped, and many expected would 
be a close, hard-fought series, turned into a rout. Yet, 
through it all, and in spite of the bitter disappointment 
at this culmination of thirty-one years of effort, Sir 
Thomas and those with him took defeat in the sports- 
manlike way that they have met it in the past — with 
a spirit and a smile that has endeared them to the hearts 


of the American public. And when Shamrock V crossed 
the line in this last race of the series, 5 minutes and 44 
seconds after Enterprise, her skipper put her alongside 
her successful rival and each crew gave three cheers for 
the other with a will that must have carried the sound 
back to Newport. It showed a spirit that has been 
lacking in some international sporting events of the past, 
and in many races for the America’s Cup before Sir 
Thomas put in his first challenge. 

In measuring a yacht’s performance it is frequently 
hard to determine how much is due to the boat herself 
and how much to the handling she receives. In the case 
of Enterprise this year the analysis is not hard, for she is 
not only a wonderful vessel, but she was as perfectly 
handled throughout the series as it is possible to sail a 
boat. Following in the footsteps of his father, Edward 
Burgess, who turned back the British challengers of 
1885, 1886, and 1887 with boats that were then of 
revolutionary design, W. Starling Burgess has produced 
in Enterprise a hull that is a witch to windward, while 
in her rig and gear she has incorporated innovations 
that are bound to have an effect on the future of yacht 
design and construction. Enterprise has frequently been 
referred to as “‘the mechanical yacht.” Undoubtedly, 
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some of these gadgets and innovations had much to do 
with the perfection of her rig. And of this I shall speak 
later. But all these mechanical contrivances for handling 
sails would not have helped unless she had been well 
sailed. Harold Vanderbilt, his afterguard, consisting of 
C. Sherman Hoyt, Winthrop Aldrich, C. F. Havemeyer, 
and the designer, and the crew, headed by Captain 


George Monsell, got out of Enterprise all there was in. 


her. They worked together with a precision that seemed 
uncanny. It was like clockwork. They always had the 
right combination of sails, drawing to the best advan- 
tage. Sails were changed rapidly and without a single 
hitch. In rounding a mark, and replacing one sail for 
another, the change was made without apparently slow- 
ing up the boat at all. Never, after the first leg of the 
second race, which was the first trial to windward, was 
the series in doubt. Never after that did Shamrock V 
have a chance. Every spectator must have known it, 
the crew of Enterprise knew it, and the crew of Sham- 
rock must have sensed it themselves. 

The winds during the series varied from a minimum 
of some seven or eight knots to a maximum of eighteen 
or twenty. Enterprise was equally good throughout the 
range. On only two legs during the entire series did 
Shamrock beat the speed of the American boat. And on 
those two reaches Enterprise was so far ahead that she 
was not being pushed to her limit. 

Against such a boat and such handling it is not to be 
wondered at that Shamrock V did not show to advan- 
tage. Most of those capable of judging feel that in this 
year’s challenger Nicholson has turned out a very fast 
hull, perhaps the equal of Enterprise, but as to that one 
cannot speak with certainty. But her rig is crude as 
compared with that of the American boat, and her 
handling during the series left much to be desired. At 
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no time was she sailed as well as Enterprise, and Captain 
Heard and his afterguard came in for much. criticism. 
In any accurate account of what took place off Newport 
those September days, one cannot overlook the part 
Shamrock’s handling played in the result. It is doubtful 
if the best handling in the world would have changed the 
ultimate result, for Shamrock was never the equal of 
Enterprise on the wind. But it would have changed the 
closeness of the series, and the challenger might have 
taken the first race, in which there was no windward 
leg, due to a shift of wind. After that race, many who 
saw it still figured she had a chance to win. 

This race in question started with a run before the 
wind in the lightest breeze of the series, some seven or 
eight knots in strength. Enterprise got the jump on 
Shamrock just after the start by having more headway, 
and proceeded to set spinnaker and ballooner. Heard, 
on Shamrock, although the two boats had just been 
overlapping, made no attempt to luff across the stern of 
the American boat and take her wind, but bore off well 
to leeward, leaving Enterprise free, and then proceeded 
to set a big bag of a spinnaker, too heavy for the wind, 
the foot of which drooped in the water. With this ineffi- 
cient sail trimmed square across the yacht, and a 
ballooner to leeward, Shamrock’s crew sat around with- 
out making a move for nearly three-quarters of the first 
leg, while they watched Enterprise, with a small, light 
spinnaker guyed forward and spilling the wind into a 
ballooner, walk away from them for some seven miles. 
Presently, sensing a change of wind, Enterprise jibed, 
and Shamrock followed suit sluggishly. With the shift 
of wind both boats hauled up on a reach for the mark, 
but whereas the ballooner on Enterprise had a fine lift 
to it and pulled her along in great style, the one on 
Shamrock was sheeted in so hard that it killed the boat, 
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Crew of “Shamrock V™ preparing for the start of the first race 


and Enterprise turned the mark over two minutes 
ahead. And yet Shamrock showed later in the series that 
she could outrun the American boat. Here was her gold- 
en opportunity to do it at the first drop of the hat, 
had her crew been up to the job. 

The shift of wind gave a close reach back to the finish. 
Shamrock gained a bit at first, and then was sailed too 
fine in order to lay the line, losing more seconds, while 
Vanderbilt kept his boat rap full and took a little hitch 
at the finish, to win by only 2 minutes 52 seconds. I 
have since heard that Shamrock had only two spin- 
nakers in her outfit, both the same size and both cut 
full. This was a fatal oversight. 

In the second race, Heard carried a No. 2 jib topsail 
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some two-thirds of the way down the windward leg in 
spite of the fact that it was “breaking”’ and fluttering 
the whole time, or was pulling the boat’s head off if kept 
full. Finally, with some three miles of the windward leg 
left to go, he replaced it with a smaller, flatter sail, and 
Shamrock immediately did better. At no time was 
Shamrock’s mainsail trimmed in as flat as the one on 
Enterprise. Usually the boom was over the quarter, 
while on Enterprise it was right amidships. Trimmed 
thus, the American boat was always pointing half a 
point or more higher than her rival, except when Sham- 
rock was pinched, when, of course, she stopped. Perhaps 
the gear on the British boat would not allow her boom 
to be trimmed fore-and-aft, or perhaps Heard was not 





Captain George Monsell (center) and the well-drilled crew of “Enterprise” handled the defender without a flaw 
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used to the jib-headed mainsail, which can be sailed 
with the boom in flat. 

In the third race Heard got a beautiful start, his best 
of the series. But with Enterprise completely covered up 
and in a bad hole, Heard let her slip out inside of three 
minutes, when she tacked while Shamrock’s crew were 
flattening the mainsail. Shamrock did not follow her for 
some 15 seconds. Then it was too late. Enterprise had 
her wind clear, worked up under Shamrock’s lee bow to 
give her a dose of backwind and forced her to tack. All 
this within ten or twelve minutes of the start. From 
then on Enterprise worked out to windward as if she 
were going sideways, until she was some two minutes 
or more ahead, when Shamrock’s mainsail came flutter- 
ing down when the halliard let go at the sheave. 

Speaking of this halliard, it might be mentioned that 
this wire rope was used to ‘“‘sweat up” the big sail, for 
Shamrock had no track at her gooseneck, with a tackle 
to tack the sail down. As a consequence, the mainsail 
always showed wrinkles along the luff, in contrast to 
the smooth-fitting sail on Enterprise. 

Other instances of indifferent handling could be 
cited. But I have said enough to indicate the difference 
between the way the American boat and Shamrock 
were sailed, and to show that the wide margin of defeat 
suffered by the challenger was not the fault of the boat 
alone. There is no doubt that the competition which 
Enterprise had all summer from the other aspirants for 
the defense contributed much to the form of both boat 
and crew. 

How much the mechanical contrivances contributed 
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to this snappy work with sheets and halliards is hard to 
say. Certainly the trimming of the main sheet was ac- 
celerated by the drum winches below. They were quicker 
and more powerful in getting that “last inch” than beef 
and brawn. Also, the backstays were better tended 
mechanically than by hand. Whether or not all these 
power appliances make for the good of the sport is an- 
other matter entirely. In the case of Enterprise, they 
are the logical outcome in America of the trend of the 
last ten years in racing yachts. 

There can be no question but that the wonderful 
duralumin mast of Enterprise contributed to her over- 
whelming victory. It weighs between 1500 and 2000 
pounds less than the wooden mast of Shamrock, and this 
added weight aloft was most noticeable in the way the 
British boat pitched and rolled in the sea and ground 
swell, throwing the wind out of her sails when the breeze 
was light, and rolling the seas out from her rounded 
forward sections when she pitched. Yet this stick was 
only some 400 pounds lighter than the wooden ‘mast of 
Enterprise it replaced. Shamrock’s wooden mast was 
heavier than it should have been, even if wood were 
used; and steel masts have been used for years, prin- 
cipally to reduce diameter. The boom used by Enter- 
prise in the series has also come in for some criticism. 
But this seems uncalled for. In principle, this boom 
merely has tracks and slides running athwartships in- 
stead of fore-and-aft. It gives a much more efficient 
draft to the sail at the foot than the old style boom, 
and it need not be much, if any, more expensive. The 
principle has been applied before in boats of smaller size. 





How hin Races Were Sailed 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 


the America’s Cup, Shamrock V, met defeat at the 

hands of the American defender Enterprise in four 
straight races which were so decisive that no doubt 
remains in the minds of American or Britisher that the 
Yankee craft was by far the better boat. To be sure, 
one of these races was won by virtue of Shamrock 
being disabled. But Enterprise was in the lead at the 
time, and subsequent races showed clearly that Sham- 
rock would surely have met defeat even though she had 
been able to complete the course. That Enterprise had 
the better hull, better rig, better and more sails, and by 
far better handling, is the consensus of opinion of the 
majority of yachtsmen who witnessed the races. 

Only once, at the start of the third race, did Captain 
Heard, on Shamrock, show ability to equal that of 
“Mike” Vanderbilt, the amateur skipper of Enterprise. 
And only twice did Shamrock show speed superior to that 
of her American adversary — and that was on the last 
two reaching legs of the fourth race, when the green 
beauty outspeeded the shimmering white defender only 
after the latter had given her a sound drubbing on the 
first 10-mile thrash to windward in an 18-mile nor’ west 
breeze. 

The first race, started on September 13th, was de- 
layed by foggy weather and light winds, so that the 
two racers did not get the starting whistle until 12:55 
p.m., an hour and 15 minutes after the scheduled time. 
It was a leeward and windward course, 15 miles to the 
leg, in a light breeze of 8 or 10 knots from a little east of 


S' THOMAS LIPTON’S fifth green challenger for 


north. After some perfunctory maneuvering back of 
the line, the two craft wore away for the start with the 
wind on the starboard quarter, Shamrock on Enter- 
prise’s lee bow, both boats close to the weather end of 
the line. Enterprise was inside boat, and with better 
headway and sails drawing better, shot by Shamrock 
just after the starting whistle and romped out to a two- 
length lead after completely blanketing the green chal- 
lenger. Both were carrying reaching jibs, and everyone 
expected Skipper Heard to luff across the Yankee boat’s 
stern and start a dog fight right off the reel. Instead, 
Heard bore away under Fnterprise’s stern and, setting 
his spinnaker, set a course for the next mark. Enter- 
prise immediately set a light, flat, reaching spinnaker, 
and shaped her course a point or so high of the mark. 
Shamrock, dead before it, with a large, heavy spinnaker 
shaking badly as the green hull rolled in the lazy swell, 
immediately began dropping back. 

Half way down the leg Enterprise could no longer 
hold her course on account of the interfering excursion 
fleet, and when put before it, began to lose a bit of her 
lead, which at this point was a good quarter of a mile. 
Vanderbilt immediately jibed his boom over to star- 
board and began to reach across the green boat’s 
bow. Just then the wind hauled sharply into the east. 
Shamrock took down her spinnaker and kites, and Enter- 
prise followed suit. This shift put Enterprise to leeward, 
and she could just lay the mark on the port tack, having 
stood a bit too far to the westward on her first run with 
boom to port. 














7 Photos by M. Rosenfeld 
Start of the third race. “Shamrock V” has “Enterprise” covered on the line. “Enterprise” tacks (center) and “Shamrock V™ fails to come about at 
once. “Enterprise,” with her wind clear, works up on challenger’s lee bow and gets away. The difference in the way the main sheets of the two 
boats are trimmed is plainly shown 
49 















. Photos by E. Levick 
“Enterprise” on starboard tack, crossing “Shamrock V” soon after 
start of last race 


Enterprise rounded the mark with a lead of over two 
minutes, and hardened sheets on the starboard tack 
for a close fetch for the finish, the shift in wind having 
turned the windward leg into a close reach. There seemed 
very little difference in the speed of the two boats for 
quite a time, but gradually Enterprise lengthened the 
gap, a length at a time. Shamrock was being pinched; 
Enterprise was driven hard full in the light going. 

Enterprise could not quite fetch the finish, and tacked 
to port just before reaching the committee tug. A short 
hitch, and back on the starboard tack and across the 
line amid a din of whistles and guns, the winner of the 
first race of the four-race series by just 2 minutes and 
52 seconds. 

Fog was hovering close around for the start of the 
second race, a 30-mile triangular affair, ten miles to 
a leg, the first leg to windward in a light southerly 
breeze and a somewhat lumpy sea. In a breeze of some 
ten miles’ strength, Enterprise hit the middle of the 
starting line on the starboard tack a few seconds after 
gunfire with a rap full and fine headway. Shamrock 
chose the weather berth near the committee tug. She 
did not have good headway, and was ten or more seconds 
late, with the result that Enterprise soon tacked to port, 
crossed the challenger by a length or more, and tacked 
on her weather beam. Shamrock immediately tacked to 
port, and the Yankee defender covered her. Shamrock 
made two or more quick hitches, either trying to get 
clear or to enable her crew to winch up her mainsail, 
which had sagged down noticeably—possibly a hint of 
what was to happen in the next race, when her main- 
sail came down on the run after the halliard parted 
without warning. 

Enterprise countered every move of the challenger 
and drew away fast. She was clearly outpointing Sham- 
rock, and footing as fast or faster, the green sloop 
showing a decidedly greater angle of heel. Shamrock 
was burying her nose in every swell, while Enterprise, 
though throwing clouds of white spray from her graceful 
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bow, was coasting over and through the seas with little 
loss of headway. So they slammed through it to the 
weather mark in a 10- or 12-mile breeze and sloppy 
sea, Enterprise constantly increasing her lead until at the 
first turn she led the green challenger by 6 minutes, 6 
seconds. 

On the next leg, a beam reach with booms to port, 
Enterprise coasted along in great shape with her Genoa 
jib set in place of her regular headsails. Shamrock put 
her faith in a huge ballooner. It proved too big and heavy, 
and was luffing and shaking all the way to the next mark, 
which Enterprise rounded, with a lead of 9 minutes, 10 
seconds, having gained 3 minutes, 4 seconds, on the 
10-mile leg. 

It was all over but the shouting, for on the reach 
home with booms to starboard, Enterprise continued to 
gain, finally shooting over the finish line with a lead 
of 9 minutes and 34 seconds, about as decisive a defeat 
as anyone could ask for, and again in weather supposed 
to favor the Irish challenger. Shamrock had been beaten 
at the start. She had been trounced in a beat to wind- 
ward in her own weather. Her sails were poorly chosen 
for the work in hand. It began to look very much as 
though little remained but for the slippery-looking, but 
sluggish-acting, green challenger to take two more ' 
drubbings and allow the Yankee craft four straight 
wins. And such proved to be the case. 

After a postponement on Tuesday, September 16th, 
because of thick fog and lack of breeze, the two sloops 
made their way to the starting line on Wednesday the 
17th, to find a fine sou’wester of some 14-mile strength 
kicking up a fairly choppy sea over the 30-mile wind- 
ward and leeward course. Just for a change, Captain 
Heard put it all over the Enterprise at the start. No 
attempt was made by either boat to cover the other. 
Enterprise went for the line on the starboard tack, but 
was too soon, and had to reach along it for several boat 
lengths. Shamrock, on the other hand, was almost per- 
fectly timed, hitting the line on the starboard tack close 
to the committee tug. When Enterprise hauled up on the 





Harold S. Vanderbilt at the wheel of “Enterprise” 
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“Shamrock V” and the big spinnaker she carried in the light wind 
of the first race 


wind she found herself beautifully covered by a green 
hull dead to windward of her. Vanderbilt waited about 
two minutes, and then as Shamrock’s crew were flatten- 
ing down the main sheet, slammed Enterprise about on 
to the port tack. Shamrock tried to cover her. But 
Enterprise was sailed with a rap full, right out from 
under the challenger, which seemed to lose a lot of head- 
way in stays. As soon as he got his wind clear, Vander- 
bilt began climbing out to windward, right under 
Shamrock’s lee bow. Soon Skipper Heard was getting a 
dose of backwind, and was forced to tack back to star- 
board to clear his wind. Enterprise quickly followed, 
and the race was over — for the Yankee craft, pointing 
high and footing fast, worked right out to windward 
despite all Shamrock could do. 

With the race just 44 minutes old, and Enterprise 
leading Shamrock by a margin somewhere between one 
and two minutes, the mainsail on the latter suddenly 
dropped half way down, fluttered like a flag for half a 
minute, and then slid down the mast to the deck. The 
main halliard had parted at the masthead sheave, and 
the green sloop was completely disabled. Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s steam yacht Erin immediately stood for the 
stricken craft, as the crew on the latter muzzled and 
furled the big sheet of canvas as Heard jockeyed her 
along under headsails. The regatta committee tug stood 
by to offer assistance, which was not needed, as Sham- 
rock’s tender quickly came to the rescue and towed the 
green sloop back to her moorings at Newport. 

Enterprise, seeing that Shamrock was being well taken 
care of, and in no danger, continued on her lone way 
up the windward leg, being ssiled easily without her jib 
topsail. On the run home she broke out her kites and 
tacked down the wind, coasting over the finish line in 
the elapsed time of 3 hours, 54 minutes and 16 seconds 
‘or the 30-mile windward and leeward race. 

Close observers saw every indication in this third 
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affair, short though it was, that Shamrock was an out- 
classed boat in any wind or sea. But they were hardly 
prepared for the beating which Enterprise gave her in 
the 10-mile windward thrash in a 20-mile nor’wester 
the following day. The white-hulled Yankee was put over 
the leeward end of the starting line on the starboard 
tack, Shamrock choosing the weather end. When they 
crossed and hauled on the wind, it was seen that 
Vanderbilt had once more put it over the British pro- 
fessional, as Enterprise, though a length or so to lee- 
ward, was a good two or three boat lengths ahead. 
There is no need to go into details of what followed. 
Enterprise soaked out to windward of the green boat 
in astonishing fashion. Shamrock seemed loggy and dead, 
as though sailing in molasses or glue rather than water. 
Half way to the weather mark, Shamrock’s crew, in des- 
peration, shifted jib topsails. It did no good. They 
were a mile behind and continued to drop back, until 
at the weather mark Enterprise had a lead of over 9 
minutes. 

On the second leg, a beam reach with booms to port, 
both boats stuck to their working headsails, the breeze 
having piped up to 22 miles an hour, and stronger 
in the puffs. This going seemed to suit the Shamrock, 
for she gained 1 minute and 20 seconds. 

After jibing around the second mark, Shamrock set 
a balloon foresail, or forestaysail, a sail seldom seen 
in American waters, but very popular abroad. It 
seemed to work, for the green boat continued to gain 
on the Yankee craft. Half way home Enterprise set her 
Genoa jib, the wind having lightened somewhat. Sham- 
rock set a bigger jib topsail, and carried this sail, plus 
a jib and the balloon foresail, to the finish. But as the 
wind hauled westerly, Enterprise set a spinnaker, and 
with this sail and her Genoa jib drawing beautifully, 
was drawing away from the Irish craft at the finish. 
But although she won by a margin of 5 minutes and 
44 seconds, Enterprise had lost nearly 3 minutes on this 
last leg of the race and the series — the best showing 
Shamrock had made at any time during the match, but 
not nearly enough to offset the fearful drubbing which 
she had taken on the weather leg. 





When “Shamrock’s” main halliards “let go” in the third race 
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The first photographs made aboard the defender “Enterprise.” Top, left: The boom which has caused so much comment. Right: The duralumin 
ooking forward below, “Enterprise” appears to be like a submarine. Bottom: One of the sail lockers, and transom and table under 
companionway, the only accommodations on board 





mast. Center: 
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The Detroit Yacht Club, with its fleet dressed in bunting, and the pier from which the races were started 


British Boats Fail to Lift Harmsworth Trophy 


For Two Laps “Estelle V” Presses Gar Wood’s “Miss Americas,” Only to Fail in the Crisis. A Fine 


Program of Racing Seen on the Detroit River 


By HARRY LE DUC 


headline of an Associated Press dispatch with 

the remark: “So we still have England’s Harms- 
worth Trophy,” unquestionably there is much more 
about this Lord Northcliffe placque and the regatta it 
features to arrest attention. 

Speed, power, crowds, elaborate regatta settings — 
these seem to absorb us Americans, and they sometimes 
so overwhelm us that we forget, or do not care, whether 
the thing to which they are merely supplementary was as 
interesting as we anticipated — that is, the race itself. 

Detroit, just now forgetting the scene of Gar Wood’s 


N | OW that it is over and we have scanned the 
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Start of the first heat of the Harmsworth Trophy Race, with “Estelle V” passing the two “Miss Americas” to hit the line with the gun 


fifth successful defense of the Harmsworth Trophy 
against the fourth challenge and invasion by English- 
owned hydroplanes, has had time to catch its breath and 
view its latest power regatta picture in true perspective. 

What Detroiters realize is that they have still to see 
through to the finish a really thrilling Harmsworth race. 
This year, on August 30th and September Ist, on the 
Detroit River, they came close to seeing one; closer, by 
far, than ever had been their fortune in the past. 

The largest crowd that ever witnessed a sport spec- 
tacle anywhere was on the Detroit and Belle Isle shores 
which flank the greater portion of a five-nautical mile 
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(Top) The fleet of 28 Dodge 16-footers starting in the 50-mile sweepstakes race. Start of the runabouts for the Schantz Trophy. Won by J. 
R. Mason. The outboards were numerous and provided many of the thrills. (Bottom) Richardson| Cruiser race. The new “Thirty” was the 
first to finish 
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Another international race was for the News International Trophy. It was won by “Miss Britain I,” designed and driven by Hubert Scott- 
Paine, “Phantom,” from Houston, Texas, being second. “Miss Britain’s” best average was 42.89 m.p.h. 


course when the fleet of five unlimited horsepower hydro- 
planes showed on the course. As the Miss Americas IX, 
VIII and V of Detroit, and the Estelles IV and V of 
London, belching smoke and flame from exhaust cham- 
bers of their throttled-down motors, moved cagily 
toward the starting line of the first thirty-mile heat, af- 
fecting a kind of hydroplane hesitation so as not to beat 
the gun, the picture was complete. Hundreds of yachts, 
power and sail, large and small, all with flags and myri- 
ads of pennants fluttering in the breeze, were at 
anchor or made fast in wells in front of the Detroit 
Yacht Club, the headquarters of the regatta. 

Crawling along toward the starting line was between 
10 and 15 tons of metal and wood — the center of all 
this colorful occasion; a quarter of a million dollars, at 
least, in hulls and motors, with nine men and one 
woman aboard. The woman was Marian Barbara 
Carstairs, American born and London-raised, who was 
now at the wheel of her Harmsworth challenger, Estelle 
IV, with Joe Harris, her mechanic, controlling the 
throttle. 

Miss Carstairs’ boat hit the line first, its ebony hull, 
white-striped at the water line and decorated amidships 
with the Union Jack, getting its nose over just as the gun 
sounded. Two boat lengths back George Wood and 
Vance Smith in Miss America VIII, the 1929 Harms- 
worth winner, tore after the Estelle 1V. Next across was 
Gar Wood and Orlin Johnson in Miss America IX, a 
boat built 30 days before this race. Fourth across, 30 
yards or so behind Miss America IX, was the youngest 
of the Wood brothers, Phil, with Duke Schiller, the 








(Above) “Estelle V,” Miss M. B. Carstairs’ new 
Harmsworth challenger, and the fastest boat 
ever sent after the cup. Before her fuel tanks let 

she had passed the two “Miss Americas.” 
(Right) Gar Wood’s “Miss America IX.” She 
retained the trophy for the United States and set 
a new heat record for the course of 77.390 m.p.h. 





aviator, as his mechanic, in the old Miss America V, 
a hydroplane that won the Harmsworth Trophy in 
1926. Fifth and last across, and far back, was Miss 
Carstairs’ trump card in this year’s challenge, her new 
Estelle V, with Bert Hawker, the designer, at the wheel 
and a young Englishman, Joe Dodkin, riding his first 
race as Hawker’s mechanic. 

Admittedly a poor start for any kind of a race, with 
five such boats strung out and crossing singly, but ex- 
plained from the English viewpoint later as a start of 
strategy — strategy that succeeded, only to have its 
benefits destroyed by accident. 

Miss Carstairs, in Estelle 1V, enjoyed the lead briefly. 
With the rules of the race requiring the boats to turn all 
stakes to starboard (which is the reverse of the American 
practice), two swift Miss Americas, the IX and the 
XIII, swept past Estelle 1V coming out of the first turn 
and lengthened out an impressive lead on the long back- 
stretch. 

Thus, early in the race, it was obvious that Miss Car- 
stairs’ boat couldn’t stay with the two of the Miss 
Americas. The IX and VIII were turning the first lap 
for a miles-per-hour average in the seventies, while 
Estelle IV (so the figures showed) was not quite break- 
ing out of the sixties. Miss America V was showing a 
pace even slower, slightly less than 60 miles an hour. 
Estelle V, with her seemingly unwise start, was traveling 
at about the same rate of speed as her sister ship. 

The American boats, VJJJ and IX, thundered by the 
judges’ stand to end the first lap with a tremendous lead 
and the officials watched anxiously for the appearance of 
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Start of the race for Matthews Cruisers in which 17 boats participated. 
Won by “Nancy L,” with “Linore II” second 


Estelle IV, which was the boat they saw in third position 
when the fleet passed out of sight above the head of the 
island for the turn made at the mouth of Lake St. Clair. 

A black hull was spotted 
roaring downstream toward 
the judges’ stand. Miss Car- 
stairs, sure enough. The 
explosion passed. Officials 
glimpsed its number. A large 
U-18. It wasn’t Miss Car- 
stairs after all. Not Estelle IV, 
but Estelle V had gone by! 
Hawker, the danger-loving 
designer, had come from no- 
where and he was in full 
pursuit of the Wood brothers, 
Gar and George. 

Here, then, was the strate- 
gy of the race; in fact, the 
race itself. Miss Carstairs 
and Hawker both knew they 
had the speed in Estelle V to 
overhaul the Miss Americas. 
They had planned to have 
Estelle V loaf behind to avoid 
any possibility of a jam at 
the start, both confident she 
could catch the leaders. And 
here was the 2,600-horse- 
powered Napier-motored 
English boat in full cry after 
the two 2,209-horsepowered 
Packard-motored Miss 
Americas, and actually gaining on them as she sped on. 

But the lead of the two Miss Americas was enormous. 
They went into and came out of the lower turn still 
enjoying a comfortable advantage. Up the long back- 
stretch they flew, speed-blurred objects moving with 
panoramic swiftness against the background of tense 
thousands watching from the Detroit shore. The VJJ/ 
and JX were traveling faster now. They had to. Estelle 
V was visibly gaining on them. The levers on their 
throttles were being moved many notches. The ma- 
hogany Miss Americas passed out of sight on their way 
to the buoys marking the upper turn. The black Estelle 
swept by and also out of sight — out of sight of tens of 
thousands but not out of sight of a press plane flying 
overhead with a photographer aboard to ‘‘shoot”’ the 
high points of the race. 

A picture taken by that photographer shows that 100 
yards before going into the turn, Estelle V, her throttle 
opened wide, caught and passed both Miss Americas. 

But almost immediately the race ended; that is to say, 
as far as the ultimate result was concerned. The lead 








Miss Marian Carstairs at the wheel of her “Estelle IV.” 
At her right is W. D. Edenburn, chairman of the race 
committee 
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enjoyed by the British boat must have been a matter of 
split seconds. Hardly had she passed Gar Wood in the 
IX and then George Wood in the VIII, than her gas 
tank broke and an oil line snapped. Her tank, arranged 
U-shaped around the stern, spilled gas only into the 
cockpit, but hot oil splashed into the faces of the 
Estelle’s crew. Hawker, his goggles covered with oil, was 
blinded. He lost his sense of direction. Estelle V was 
making close to 90 miles an hour. And she was out of 
control. The 8,000-pound boat veered off the course and 
cut across the bows of the leading Miss America VIII, 
only luck saving the lives of the crews of both boats. 
It continued its crazy course, cutting inside the buoy by 
more than 100 yards and, fate-guided, threaded through 
a fleet of small craft anchored on the Canadian side of 
the course. All this before Hawker, the pilot, could get 
a hand up to wipe the smear of oil from his goggles and 
before Dodkin, the mechanic, could shut down. 

Meanwhile, the two Miss Americas rounded the buoy 
according to Hoyle and un- 
conscious of the mishap that 
had overtaken Estelle V, but 
bewildered by her speed and 
sudden appearance, the two 
tore downstream toward the 
finish of the second lap and 
the start of the third of this 
six-lap race. Estelle V had 
wasted no time getting back 
on the course and underway, 
once her crew got their bear- 
ings, and although gasoline 
was flowing freely about them 
and oil was escaping from one 
motor, the chase wasresumed. 
With all her lost time, Estelle 
V reverberated past the stand 
not 200 yards behind. 

Her chase, however, 
couldn’t last. A quarter-mile 
downstream the last of the 
gas in her broken and leaking 
tank siphoned into her motor’s 
cylinders, was devoured as 
fuel and the explosions of the 
powerful motors ceased. The 
boat came to a dead stop. 
Estelle V was through as a 
1930 Harmsworth contender. 
She had to be towed off the course, and accepting a tow 
in a Harmsworth race is automatic disqualification. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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“The Fastnet course is a tough proposition” 


Fastnet Race Sailed Under Strenuous Conditions 
Only Four Yachts Finish the Course, With “Jolie Brise” Again the Victor 


By WESTON MARTYR 


HE weather during the Fastnet Race can be 
relied upon to behave itself in a brutal and 
exasperating manner. A strong head wind all the 
way down Channel seems to be inevitable, and you 
must make up your mind from the start to a beat of 200 
miles dead to windward before you can stand away for 
the Fastnet on a reach of 150 miles. And if you are wise 
you do not count too hopefully on that reach, because 
the southwest wind has a playful habit of hauling into 
the northwest about the time you get to the Longships, 
with the distressing result that you are faced with a 
battle to windward for a further 150 miles. This is no 
joke, but it is made almost bearable by the thought that, 
once around the Rock, you will have a quick run home. 
This year, however, the weather had another little 
trick up its sleeve. It provided the usual fresh westerly 
gales all down Channel, and the customary nor’wester 
from Land’s End to the Rock; but, as soon as the yachts 
rounded the Fastnet, the wind came away out of the 
East and the boats had to work to windward again half 
the way back. In addition to this disgusting business, 
the yachts were twice afflicted by fog, and at those 
precise moments when fog is most dangerous and least 
needed, that is, while making the Fastnet and when 
running before a hard gale on to a lee shore at the 
Longships, east bound. 
The Fastnet Race is never a picnic; this year it was 
a savage test of crews and boats. Nine yachts started, 
all well-found, able boats, with good crews. Only four 
finished, while the first boat in took one week to sail 
the 615 miles. And let there be no doubt about the 
quality of the weather. Jolie Brise, with two reefs 
down, had all the wind she wanted, and when that power- 
ful old boat with her present crew needs two reefs during 
a race it is sufficient evidence that a real breeze was 
blowing. Then Ilex, with her crew of soldiers, is no- 
torious for carrying sail; but on the eighteenth she was 





running under jib and trysail, with two men at the helm 
— which indicates plenty of wind. And Ralph Peverley 
is by no means the man to give up unless he has to. 
During his famous race in 1927 he beat Tally Ho home 
in La Goleta after every other yacht in the fleet had 
given up; but this year, in his new steel schooner Le- 
lanta, with a ‘‘red-hot”’ crew of American ocean racing 
men, he was forced to put into Plymouth on the 
thirteenth. I was not racing around the Fastnet this 
year. I cruised along the inland waterways of Zeeland 
instead. And I am glad I did. The Fastnet must have 
been Hell. 

The race started at Cowes at 11.30 a.m. on August 
12th. The following nine yachts crossed the line before 
a fresh westerly wind: 


NAME Rie OwNER TIME 

ALLOWANCE 
Amaryllis Yawl R. N. College, Dartmouth Scratch 
Neptune Cutter Lt. Col. G. L. Chambers Scratch 
Lelanta Schooner Mr. R. St. L. Peverley 1.11.45 
Ariel B’m. Cutter Mons. Baldenweck 5.07.30 
Jolie Brise Cutter Mr. R. Somerset 5.48.30 
Tlex Yawl Royal Engineers Y. C. 7.20.45 
Maitenes II B’m. Sloop Lt. W. B. Luard 14.21.00 
Viking Cutter Lt. R. N. Fisher, R. N. 21.30.40 
Magnet Schooner Dr. W. F. Roach 28.08.05 


With the exception of Lelanta, these yachts should 
be familiar to the readers of YacuTING as they have all 
taken part in previous Fastnet Races. Neptune is an 
improved boat since last year. She was manned by a 
hard-driving, experienced ocean racing crew and, as 
she had already beaten Jolie Brise this year in the St. 
Malo Race, she was thought by many to have the best 
prospect of winning the Fastnet Cup. Lelanta is a 
typical Alden schooner, built of steel in Amsterdam 
this year. Ariel is a large displacement, moderately 
rigged cutter. Maitenes has recently had her long mast 
shortened and her sail area reduced. 
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“Jolie Brise,” sailed by Bobby Somerset, won the Fastnet Race in 
hard going 


As soon as the yachts started on their short run 
through Spithead to the eastward the weather began its 
dirty work, and a black squall, full of rain and wind, 
burst upon them. Spinnakers had been set at the start 
and I think myself that this proceeding infuriated the 
weather. ‘“‘What!”’ howled the wind, ‘‘Spinnakers on a 
Fastnet Race? NEVER!” And it thereupon proceeded 
to blow the whole lot over the bows, breaking Jolie 
Brise’s spinnaker boom in three places. Neptune’s 
spinnaker was a patent affair, with holes cut in it to 
let the wind through; but those patent holes did not 
prove big enough to let that squall out, so it promptly 
tore up the sail, and broke the boom as well for good 
measure. 

Mid-afternoon found the fleet hard on the wind off 
St. Catherines, with Neptune and Jolie Brise in the lead, 
then Maitenes with two reefs in her mainsail making 
short tacks close inshore, and Lelanta, Ilex, Amaryllis 
and the rest further in the offing and to leeward. In the 
evening Magnet bore away for the Needles channel and 
returned to Cowes. I have not gathered why she gave 
up so soon. By 6.00 p.m. the wind eased and Maitenes 
shook out her reefs. She continued to work to the west- 
ward along the shore, while Jolie Brise, Neptune and 
Lelanta stood away on the starboard tack towards the 
Casquets. 

From this point I think it will make a clearer story 
if I describe the progress of the yachts separately. Near 
the Casquets Jolie Brise sighted Neptune ahead and to 
leeward and she also saw Lelanta. There was a deal of 
wind, but Jolie Brise stood up to it well under her full 
mainsail, working up to Start Point after several tacks 
and passing Plymouth at 9.30 p.m. on the 13th. She 
then stood offshore, passing about seven miles south of 
the Lizard, where, in a rising wind and sea, one reef was 
taken in and the yacht worked to windward of the Long- 
ships. Off the Seven Stones it began to blow very hard; 
the second reef was tied down and the boat stood off on 
starboard tack through a high sea, taking a lot of water 
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aboard. Halfway across the Irish Sea she was put about 
in a falling wind and at 11.30 a.m. on the 16th she was 
practically becalmed, so that it took her till 8.15 that 
evening to round the Fastnet. Once around the rock, 
Jolie Brise ran into a fine reaching breeze until 8.30 
A.M. on the 17th, when the wind suddenly flew at her 
from dead ahead and blew very hard indeed until 
evening. At 6.00 p.m. she passed Viking, bound west, 
and then ran into a dense fog just as she was expecting 
to make her landfall. She worked through between the 
Seven Stones and the Longships, hearing the fog signals 
from both lights. After rounding the Lizard at midnight 
on the 17th, she had a run back to the finish line, which 
she crossed at 6.00 p.m. on the 18th, the first boat home, 
and winner once again of the Fastnet Cup. It frequently 
happens on this race that the leading yacht around the 
Fastnet is favored by the weather over the following 
boats. And it seems to me that Jolie Brise was so 
favored. She reached over a portion of the course where 
the rest of the yachts found a head wind, and she was 
also too far to the eastward to feel the worst of the last 
blow. She deserved her luck, though, by the manner 
she went to windward, and there can be no doubt about 
it that Jolie Brise is the right boat for this job. She was 
well sailed and she sailed well. She deserved her win. To 
give an idea of her performance to windward, the times 
at the Lizard, westbound, and at the Fastnet are given 
below: 
ROUNDED F ASTNET 
8.15 p.m. — 16th 
12.30 p.m. — 17th 


9.30 a.m. — 17th 
10.00 p.m. — 17th 


Passep LizArp 
Jolie Brise about 1.00 a.m. — 14th 
Maitenes II 6.10 a.m. — 14th 
Ilex 5.30 p.m. — 14th 
Amaryllis 1.40 a.m. — 15th 
Viking 5.00 p.m. — 15th 


Ilex and Maitenes had a good race between themselves. 
Maitenes is a light weather boat and her crew decided 
to work down channel close inshore where they hoped 
to find smoother water. Jlex kept in mid-channel. 





“Maitenes II,” with her shortened rig, was driven hard under severe 
conditions to take second place 
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“Amaryllis,” entered by the Royal Naval College, had a strenuous 
trip, but behaved splendidly 


At 6.30 p.m. on the 12th Maztenes was close under St. 
Albans and shook out her reefs. By 3.00 a.m. of the 13th, 
Portland was abeam and at 11.00 a.m. she passed 
Dartmouth. This was good going. /lex, offshore, was 
not doing so well. Off the Eddystone Maitenes got a 
gale warning on her wireless and, as the windward sky 
confirmed this heartily, she put in three reefs and kept 
them in all night. On the 14th, at 6.00 a.m., she rounded 
the Lizard under full sail, walked into a westerly gale 
and carried away some slides on her main track. At 1.30 
p.M. she anchored under the land in Mount’s Bay and 
repaired damages until 7.30 p.m. So far she had given 
Ilex a thorough beating; but this six-hour stop let the 
soldiers’ boat get up to her. At 1.00 a.m. on the 15th 
Maitenes was off the Wolf with three reefs in her main, 
which she shook out one by one as the wind moderated, 
until she was under full mainsail again. At 2.00 a.m. 
she was down to two reefs once more until early on the 
16th, when she was becalmed somewhere south of Cork. 
Ilex was then abeam, five miles to the southward and the 
“R. 100” was bearing about 1,000 feet right overhead. 
The wind now came ahead and both boats tacked up 
the Irish coast, Maztenes finally drifting around the 
Fastnet at 12.30 p.m., the 17th, 
three hours behind Jlex but 
only five miles astern of her. 
Ilex started her homeward 
journey under jackyarder and 
jib topsail against a wind that 
finally headed her off on a due 
east course. At 7.00 P.M. on the 
17th there was a sudden big drop 
in the glass; kites were hauled 
down in a heavy squall and the 
boat beat to windward through 
a nasty, rainy night into a rising 
wind and sea. At 3.00 a.m. on the 
18th the wind flew into the 
northwest and blew harder and 
harder, with the soldiers re- 
luctantly reducing sail little by 
little until they were down to 
jib and trysail, with lex making 
eight knots and the seas break- 
ing continually over her stern. 
Even under her short sail the 
boat needed two men to steer 
her, and they had to work hard; 
but they kept going, since this 











“Lelanta,” R. St. L. Peverley’s new schooner, was 
the only American entry. She failed to finish 
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“Ilex,” with her soldier crew of Royal Engineers, was driven hard, 
as always, and was the second to finish 


was a fair wind at last, even if there was far too much 
of it. At 7.00 p.m. on the 18th the Longships was passed 
and the Lizard was abeam at 11.15 p.m., when the wind 
eased, allowing the yacht to finish under her spinnaker 
and kites. 

After rounding the Rock, Maitenes spent the day 
working short tacks along the course to the Longships. 
In the evening she was penalized for carrying a wireless 
set. The instrument warned her of an approaching 
southeast gale, and as since leaving Cowes it had al- 
ready warned her of two gales which had duly ma- 
terialized, she was made ready for the third blow by 
turning in two reefs. They waited for that southeast 
blow all night; but it did not come, so at 4.00 a.m. on the 
18th they shook out their reefs again. And by nine that 
morning they were wishing they had kept those reefs 
tied down, for they had a northwest gale blowing over 
the stern, with the sea and the wind rising every minute. 
Now was the time to reef, but they did not do it, as 
this fair wind at last was a gift from the gods which 
they did not care to waste. It was soon a case of the 
old, old story — carrying on too long. By 2.00 p.m. there 
was so much wind and sea that they dared not bring the 
boat into the wind to get the 
mainsail off her. They had to 
carry on — with a full mainsail, 
dead before a northwest gale, 
Force 8 to 9, the boat logging 
914 and 10, two men at the 
helm, oil bags over the bows and 
half a dozen warps and two 
buckets towing astern. It must 
have been a hairy sail — espe- 
cially as this was the moment 
chosen by Kirkpatrick to fall 
overboard. I have not been able 
to get quite to the bottom of this 
business. The rest of the crew 
swear that Kirkpatrick fell over- 
board, that they had to work 
like mad lightning to get him 
back, and that it took the whole 
lot of them to do it. Kirkpatrick, 
on the other hand, says he just 
went aft to read the log and his 
foot slipped and so he had to get 
aboard again via the main sheet. 
I dunno. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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A Handsome 130-Foot Diesel Coastwise Cruiser 
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Something unusual in the way of a Diesel cruiser for coastwise use is seen in the “Galaxy,” recently launched by the Pusey & Jones Corp. for 
R. R. M. Carpenter, of Wilmington, Del. She has a o* pe and a well-turned hull. B. T. Dobson was the designer. Simplicity is the 


keynote below and on deck. Two Winton motors give more than average cruising speed 
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Photo by E. Levick 


“Monsunen” was originally a French fishing cutter, 60 feet long on the water. The picture was taken on her 


arrival at 
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“Monsunen,” Our Deep-Sea Home 


The Story of a 15-Months Cruise in a 60-Foot Cutter 
By KNUD ANDERSEN 


ask me to tell his readers something about 

Monsunen (The Monsoon) my home on the 
Atlantic. Deeply do I appreciate the chance he has 
given me, for he knows I am not a true yachtsman. 

Monsunen is enrolled as a yacht in the Danish ship- 
ping register and during the fifteen months I have been 
sailing her we have spent but little time in port. Still, I 
am an outsider, for I feel that I belong, for life or for 
death, out there on the great ocean reaches where true 
yachts are as rare as priests in Heaven. In the very same 
breath, however, I would like to say that I have met 
many yachtsmen and feel at home among them. And I 
have found in many of these men, whose limited leisure 
forces them to sail the waters close along the coast, a 
true seamanly spirit such as some professional sailors 
might envy. 

Eight years of my youth were spent as a deep-water 
sailor, an experience which came to a close with my suc- 
cessful examinations as mate and master. Then came 
sixteen years in the office of a big steamship company, 
sixteen years during which the sea called and called me. 
Karly in 1929, in February, to be exact, I could endure it 
no longer. My wife and I decided to sell our house and 
other belongings and buy an English or French fishing 
smack, and make a home for ourselves and our three 
children on the deep sea. There we hoped to regain 
health for us all, and I hoped to find more time to write 
of what was most dear to me, the sea and the men of the 
sea. 

It was about two months later that I found Monsunen 
in a little Swedish port where she was incarcerated after 
a serious collision for which she was not to blame. The 
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little vessel had led an adventurous life under several 
flags. She had been laid up for more than a year, and it 
was evident to me that she longed for the open sea just 
as I did. Then and there we gave each other our sworn 
promise that if fate had really intended us for one 
another, we would once more dance out over the blue 
Atlantic and tell the world that the last sailing ship was 
not yet dead of its longing for the sea. 

Monsunen was a fishing cutter, built in Boulogne-sur- 
Mer in 1895. For about ten years she was employed in 
the North Sea and Channel fishing, even going as far 
afield as the Iceland or the Newfoundland Banks. She 
is ketch-rigged, measures 60 feet on the water line, 
70 over all. Her draft is 10 feet 6 inches aft, and 6 feet 
forward. She has a straight stem and flat stern. The cap 
of the mainmast is 47 feet above the deck, the topmast 
32 feet high, and the truck 67 feet above the deck. 
The main boom has a length of 32 feet; the gaff is 30 
feet. The jibboom lies parallel to the water, with a 
length of 19 feet 6 inches beyond the bow. Mizzenmast 
height, 54 feet above deck. We carry a gaff topsail on the 
main, forestaysail and outhauler jib. We’ve had no chance 
yet to set a mizzen topsail. We have a little storm jib, 
but we still lack a large jib for good weather. Our spars 
are rather heavy. 

We left Copenhagen on July 14th, with a crew of two 
young sailors, a young girl as cook, my wife and our 
three children, in age three to eleven years. 

A leading Danish newspaper proclaimed that there 
was but one man in the entire Kingdom of Denmark who 
believed that our undertaking could be carried through, 
and that was Monsunen’s skipper. I think the paper was 
quite right; and the crowd which came down to wave us 
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Quartering view of “Monsunen” showing counter and stern davits 


off confirmed my impression that not a soul ever ex- 
pected to see us again. But my confidence in the pos- 
sibility of seafaring folk making a home on the Atlantic 
remained unshaken; and day by day I realize more and 
more that there are undertakings which need for their 
successful accomplishment the faith of one man, and 
nothing more. 

I shall not go into the details of the difficulties we 
experienced in our trial trips through Danish waters. 
It is enough to say that our last home port was to have 
been Friedrikshavn, into which we scudded one black 
and storm-filled night, anchoring safely in the outer 
harbor.— Our anchor windlass is of an ancient type and in 
poor condition for hard work . . . it gave us many a 
gray hair and every time we have to heave anchor in 
more than six fathoms of water it means inhuman toil 
for all hands and the cook. — For safety’s sake we seized 
the chain around the mainmast, and it was well we did 
so, for next morning the windlass lay in splinters about 
the deck. We made repairs as well as we could, took an- 
other man on board, and then set out again, only to run 
into a furious gale from the southwest, which drove us 
into Skagen. We lay there, with other ‘‘damaged 
goods,” and mended our own hurts, which were nothing 
but the result of poor equipment. We took on a steward- 
ess to help our seasick cook, and were off once more. 

Outside Skagen another southwesterly storm threat- 
ened to drive us back again. This time I was determined 
to press my ship through. We had only our courage 
to back us, but that is an important factor. We let 
Monsunen run into that sou’wester under a press of sail 
such as she probably had not carried for ten years or 
more, with the sole result a bad leak and bringing to light 
a lot of other unsatisfactory conditions which convinced 
me that I could not go out on the Atlantic as she then 
was. We ran back into Friedrikshavn, the pump 
continuously coughing up clear salt water. 

It looked as if our adventure were already at an end. 
But a man with good red blood; the manager of a ship- 
yard, offered to put Monsunen into drydock and give 
her the sadly needed caulking. Then we exchanged our 
two young girls for a ship’s cook of the other sex, took on 
a more experienced sailor in place of one of our lads, and 
I persuaded my wife to go ashore with the children while 
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we ran down the North Sea, for she was “‘allin”’ after the 
many hardships and disappointments of the past months. 

We left Denmark September 13th, 1929, still poorly 
equipped in many ways to meet the gathering autumn 
storms. And we left amid the head-shaking of worthy 
Danes who prophesied our certain doom. But we had 
good spirits, high courage, a tight ship and a crew that 
seemed to be the right sort. Weather was fine the first 
days and the old smack revealed her ability to make 
speed in light winds. She was soon to show us that she 
could live up to far greater demands. 

On September 19th it blew hard from the west, but as 
the barometer was rising I hoped the wind would haul 
around towards northwest so that we might run in and 
anchor off The Downs. Towards sunset the glass began 
to fall and the wind rose during the evening so that we 
had to take in the topsail. The wind drew ahead and 
there were all signs of a heavy gale. At midnight all 
hands were called out to reef the mizzen and mainsail 
amid furious rain squalls. We took in the main jib and 
hauled out ‘‘Simon,”’ the storm jib, in its place, and were 
just about taking in the second reef when, between two 
squalls, we sighted Haak’s Lightship to the southwest. 

It was blowing a clean westerly now, with falling glass 
and heavy cross seas because of the tide and low water 
along the Dutch coast. Had there been sea room we 
should have brought her about. As things were we would 
have been driven ashore in less than an hour, so we 
decided to sell our lives as dearly as possible and try at 
least to sail the land off our backs. We were Nordic sea 
folk and did not like to be found wrecked on the Dutch 
coast with whole canvas and cordage. Amid the short, 
steep seas, and with much difficulty, we managed to 
come about and then, about one o’clock that night, we 
hauled out our main jib and rushed on under a press of 
sail of which I have never seen the like, although I have 
had considerable experience in the matter of carrying 
canvas. 

It’s still a wonder to me that we didn’t sail the rigging 
out of her, for until six o’clock next morning we seldom 
saw Monsunen’s lee rail above water, from the cathead 
to the mizzen shrouds; and time after time the entire 
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Deck view, looking forward 


forward part of the ship dived under with a crash that I 
thought would be the end of her. The seas sprayed up 
over our gaffs, and I am minded to quote what I wrote 
in the log about that night: 


“T begin to understand what responsibility means. If things 
go wrong, I hope my men will come ashore alive. For myself, I 
do not care what happens, if only I knew some one would look 
after my wife and my children. How humiliating and how 
magnificent it is to see Monsunen carry on in spite of the terrific 
sail press. She seems alive tonight and I hear her whisper 
‘Trust yourself to me. I am one of the North Sea’s stormy 
petrels.’ How blessed it is to be a seaman again and not an 
office grind. How I love the sea and the wind . . . but what 
would they say in the shipyard if they could see us tonight! 
I promised them I would not press her too hard. Fair words . . 
but this is sailing for life and death. If Monsunen can endure 
what we force on her this night, we can sail her through what- 
ever comes. I love this ship after such a night. How steadily, 
how patiently she works for us! I hear Death laughing at us; 
but we will fool him this once more . . . for I have never seen 
the like, for hard weather sailing. Once in a while we break out in 
admiration for our little ship; but for the rest, we speak but 
little; it blows so that we can scarcely hear our own voices. Hour 
after hour passes. We take a single cigarette between squalls — 
not many. We have need of all our strength. If a sail tears away 
another has to be bent and set at once until the last shred whips 
away in the darkness and we must think of other means to save 
our ship. For the rest, we are in high good spirits, even if they 
aren’t quite genuine all of the time, and we crack jokes that 
sound rather clever to me, considering the circumstances. 

“Nothing better than a cup of hot coffee after a long wet 
night. I don’t know how the cook ever achieved it. Our faces are 
stiff with salt and we are wet through, but glad and proud of our 
ship as a true friend who helps us through our troubles. I shall 
be glad, indeed, to take the worst sail press off her, when we 
round Tscherling Banks. 

“Our joy was short-lived. Three days we fought a northwest 
storm with hurricane gusts. When the wind let up for a moment, 
we shook out the second reefs and pressed Monsunen till I felt 
she could not live under it. An hour or so later we had to close 
reef again and come about. Monsunen saved her life and ours 
in that storm which, the papers told us later, caused many a 
larger ship’s wreck.” 


Sixteen days after leaving Friedrikshavn we ran into 
Falmouth, where I had the pleasure of a visit from Mr. 
J.R.K. Warneford who, with Commander E. G. Martin, 
crossed the Atlantic in 1926 in the Jolie Brise. It was my 
first meeting with an English sportsman and I shall not 
soon forget it. He looked like one of our northern demi- 
gods as he stood, fair-haired and magnificent, on our 
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deck, holding my smallest son in his arms. He filled out 
the space under our topped main boom, for he was at 
least six feet over all with a beam of about one to three. 

He had come out in a boat very little longer than he 
was himself which now lay alongside Monsunen rattling 
a disproportionately big Bermuda sail. He had heard 
about our plan to live on the Atlantic and came near 
embracing me, but compromised by laying an arm as 
heavy as a fore-and-aft fender across my shoulder and 
confided to me that he was devilish glad to meet such a 
crazy fool, and I must tell him everything I knew. He 
thought our idea gorgeous, and his delight in it shone 
like the afternoon sun over Monsunen, until I asked him 
in jest if he didn’t want to go along — we needed a cabin 
boy. He was suddenly quite serious, wrapped my 
shoulders in his mighty flippers, drew me to one side, 
looked at me as if he would probe the very pump-well 
with a pair of eyes as blue as the Gulf Stream off Hat- 
teras, and whispered, ‘‘I’d love to, but I’ve swallowed 
the anchor . . . you know what I mean.” 

It was late afternoon before he left us. He sprang over 
the rail into his nutshell of a boat —it looked as 
though his legs would go clear through it — and sailed 
away, standing upright with the long tiller held between 
his ankles, in the teeth of a stiff breeze. He wasn’t the 
sort that sits down comfortably with the tiller in one 
hand and the main sheet in the other. He was a seaman 
and a yachtsman by the grace of God, and if I should 
some day write a book about my experiences with 
yachtsmen, I am glad that Warneford was the first who 
greeted me on our Atlantic home. 

Monsunen sailed out from Falmouth on October 20th, 
on her way to Madeira. On board were my wife and 
three children; Lis, our one girl, aged eleven; the two 
boys, Jan and Ture, seven and three; furthermore, three 
sailors, a cook and a cabin boy. I was there too, thank 
God. We ran straight into a northerly storm, which we 
knew we were in for by all the signs of sun, moon and the 
rest. But you can’t hide from the weather if you live on 
the sea. Now, for the first time, we saw Monsunen make 
her 10.5 knots. Later we saw her run off 12, several 
times. 

The moon was full and four hours after passing the 
Lizard the weather forced us to heave her to under 
reefed mainsail and storm jib. Spring tides made the 
seas choppy and shortly after midnight we had the ill 
luck to lose our brand-new jolly-boat which hung on 
davits out over the stern sheets. When the boat went 
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adrift the davits broke loose and we were glad to be able 
to save our life-boat which hung above it over the tran- 
som. We have not yet been able to get another jolly- 
boat, so that it was a serious loss. 

We worked ourselves out to 10° west longitude be- 
fore we set our course southwest. It was none too far; I 
was sorry later that I had not sailed further west. For 
after we had run through four storms, two of them of 
hurricane force, we passed the northwest corner of Spain 
with only 10 sea- 
miles’ clearance. This 
was a week after leav- 
ing England. 

It wasa hard week. 
We suffered under 
our wretched equip- 
ment. The new suit of 
sails we had taken on 
before our departure 
was of poor quality 
and did not fit. We 
were already begin- 
ning to feel a lack of 
cordage and of a 
number of other 
things which we had 
not yet been able to 
purchase. It may be 
of interest to. hear 
that Monsunenisnot % 
insured ; that we have o 
no chronometer, and ' 
that most of our ®™® 
charts are invalid be- 
cause of age. More- 
over, we are determined not to employ a pilot nor a tug 
under any circumstances, and we’ve held to our vow so 
far. And yet only once did we have to wait outside a 
harbor — that time to shift sail. 

After Finisterre came favoring winds, and for the first 
time in many a long day we could hold straight to our 
course under the stiff Portuguese Trades. The watches 
were set definitely, in three shifts as before. There was 
one man only on deck during the night, but two during 
the day. The man who had the early morning watch 
worked during the forenoon, the one who had the fore- 
noon watch worked during the afternoon. In this way 
each man had one hour more free time than the two-shift 
plan would have given him, although he had also an 
hour or so more work. In good weather I took no set 
watch myself but was to be called out whenever help was 
needed or something of importance occurred. One of my 
men was just eighteen, and it was a heavy load of re- 
sponsibility for such young shoulders to be left in charge 
of the ship during the midnight hours of pitch blackness, 
running before a fresh breeze with sudden squalls. If any 
one disputes this, I can say in answer that my three 
sailors are as fine as any on the Atlantic. 

We reached Funchal, Madeira, after a 14 days’ run,and 
spent about 10 days there mending sails and overhauling 
the rigging before we again weighed anchor and let the 
fresh northeaster drive us well free of the land. Twice 
that afternoon our topmast backstay broke, but each 
time we got the sail down safely and saved the spar. 
We mended the backstay with a heavy chain and set the 
sail again. Next morning we sighted Great Piton, under 
stiff squalls which made a landing impossible. The surf 
stood high around the island, and the wind blew too 
fiercely for us to spare a man to take a boat ashore. 

We bore off and set the course for Gran Canaria, run- 
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ning into a little bay early next morning. Bahia Gando it 
was, and gave us a peaceful resting place where we could 
paint our black hull white. There was too much swell to 
paint the water line, so after we had made the rest of her 
smart, we ran up to La Luz by Las Palmas. Here we met 
with one of those situations known to every yachtsman 
— the sort of thing that puts a man’s seamanship to the 
test. We had only one old chart which did not show the 
actual conditions either of new construction or of lights, 
and it was a coal- 
black night when we 
stole in softly, under 
full sail but with 
headway of only two 
knots, trying to catch 
sight of the mole. We 
had refused a pilot 
and tug that after- 
noon. But at the very 
second of sighting the 
mole-head under the 
glare of the city lights, 
a squall sprang out 
of the blackness be- 
hind us, falling over 
us like a tiger on its 
prey. We flew for- 
ward at a speed of 
eight knots, but the 
men were ready, and 
we dashed on, clear 
of the mole, in and out 
among the steamers 
and fishing boats, 
coming and going, 
took in sail and dropped anchor safely in six fathoms 
of water. 

Cruising among the Canary and Cape Verde Islands 
brought many worth-while experiences, and taught me 
to know my little vessel better and better. One instance 
may be recited. As we lay in Mordeira Bay, off Sal, the 
rollers set in. We payed out as much as we could of our 
best chain, then seized it up; but about three that after- 
noon the anchor windlass was in pieces, and an hour or 
so later the chain snapped just outside the hawse pipe. 
The mainsail was being mended as usual. But my wife 
took the wheel, the children cleared the deck, while the 
rest of us bent the sail, set it and laid our course toward 
St. Vincent. 

It was brisk sailing that night to windward of the 
islands where the current tears along and there’s not a 
trace of a light. Ninety-six flying fish came aboard be- 
fore morning. When the light came we lashed our wind- 
lass with seizings and bits of wire, and ran into St. 
Vincent to post our letters. We were there just one hour; 
then we set every rag, weighed anchor and were out 
again on the 2700-mile stretch across to Rio. 

The Trades were fresh down the sea lanes, and we out- 
sailed a Greek steamer we met, thanks to a new spar we 
had bought in Teneriffe and rigged as a spinnaker boom, 
with a staysail picked up at a bargain in Falmouth. 
Then the Northeast Trades slackened, and the South- 
east weren’t much better, so that we had 25 days to Rio 
de Janeiro. On New Year’s Eve we lay in a dead calm 
three miles off Sugar Loaf, and finally ran in on January 
ist, under a light sea breeze. 

Our life since then has been so full of interesting ex- 
periences that it is hard to choose any particular one for 
a short article such as this. Shall I tell of the water- 
spouts, of which we saw a couple of dozen on the way to 
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Across the South Atlantic from Buenos Aires 
to Tristan da Cunha 


Buenos Aires — so many that we felt they were good 
friends, and my little three-year-old boy sat on deck 
sketching them to send to his grandmother? Then there 
was the exciting run up the La Plata River from English 
Banks Lightship to Buenos Aires in 24 hours. It began 
with some difficult tacking but ended with favoring 
winds. I might tell of the Pampero that struck us as we 
lay at anchor. Or of the time the anchor chain parted 
while I was ashore with one of the men and we could 
not row back in the hard southeaster, but had to be 
towed out to our ship by an Argentine steamer and 
found our people just about ‘‘done in” trying to beat to 
windward of the shoals which, had we struck, would 
have put an end to our adventure. A big tug lay near, 
ready to help. But my men knew my ideas about that — 
and they were true sailors. 

We patched up the remaining chain and shackled it to 
our last anchor, the little kedge — we had lost both 
bower anchors — and scudded into the harbor, which I 
had an idea of by now, although we had no chart. We 
anchored safely and were heartily welcomed by the 
Yacht Club Argentino. They offered us true hospitality, 
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The inhospitable coast of Tristan da Cunha under low-hanging 


clouds 





Reefing the mainsail 








Running off before a following sea in the 
South Atlantic 


met us with kindness and a seamanly understanding 
which I shall not forget and which won my heart. Oh, 
yes, . . . we picked up our anchor later, when the 
weather changed. 

Then there was a noteworthy visit to Tristan da 
Cunha, Great Britain’s loneliest colony down near 40 
degrees south latitude. They have no money on that 
island, but all the storm and rain anyone could wish. 
Our voyage thither was full of variety. First a head 
wind for eleven days, ending with a howling ‘‘Suestado,”’ 
then calrn for 12 hours, breaking into a southwesterly 
storm, a genuine Cape Horner. We were 700 miles from 
the nearest land, and outside all steamship lanes as we 
drove our old Monsunen along under howling snow- 
squalls at a speed that several times reached twelve 
knots. Her lee rail and at least one fourth the main boom 
dragged in the water, although she’s a stiff ship. But we 
were glad of the good wind and I suppose we did press 
her a bit hard. We couldn’t see a ship’s-length ahead, 
but there was not one chance in a thousand of meeting 
any other craft thereabouts, and we were well north of 

(Continued on page 116) 





Cape of Good Hope and the lighthouse that guards the southern 
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HE season just drawing to a close 
seems to round out a very important 
_| decade in yachting on Massachusetts 
Bay. Some, no doubt, regard last fall as 
the end of a ten-year period, but in 
the waters north of Cape Cod there are 
reasons for making the years 1921 to 
1930 a decade. 

The seasons of 1919 and 1920 were years of recupera- 
tion from the disastrous effects of the World War. 
Though the ground work had been laid in this post-war 
period, the new era opened with the yachting season of 
1921. The years that followed have been glorious ones 
both at home and abroad for those yachtsmen who have 
continued the maritime traditions of Massachusetts 
seafarers. It has been an epochal age in racing and 
design for the Bostonians. 

Perhaps the best known yachting event in Massachu- 














Marblehead Race Wee Sets a New Record 


An Impressive Fleet Turns Out for Annual Race Week 
By LEONARD M. FOWLE, JR. 


Start of the Triangle one-design class during Marblehead Mid-Summer Series 









The one-design S Class is as popular at Marblehead as ever 


setts Bay, with the possible exception of the Eastern 
Yacht Club’s Annual Regatta for the Puritan Cup, is 
the Annual Mid-Summer Week at Marblehead on the 
North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. In the past ten 
years this splendid week of sport, now generally called 
Marblehead Race Week, has undergone numerous 
changes. 

The Mid-Summer Series of 1921 consisted of six races, 
two given by the Eastern, one by the Boston, and three 
by the Corinthian Yacht Club, which brought out a 
combined fleet of 1074 starters, the best day’s total 
being 223 boats. This was the last series of the old type; 
thereafter it became Marblehead Race Week, with 
first seven, and then eight races. From 1922 through 
1927 it consisted of three races each by the Eastern and 
Corinthian Clubs and one by the Boston. In these 
years the Marblehead total for the week mounted 
steadily and reached 1889 starters in 1927. Since then 
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its growth has been slower. An eighth race has been 
added in the Pleon Junior Regatta for helmsmen under 
21 years of age, yet until this season the week’s total did 
not surpass that of 1927. This year, in a supposedly off- 
season due to the America’s Cup match and stock 
market troubles, a new high of 1938 starters was estab- 
lished. Furthermore, the Pleon with 102 starters, the 
Eastern with 269 boats, and the Boston with 286, all 
set up new club records. This total cannot be duplicated 
anywhere in the world, although Larchmont’s splendid 
fleet and the weeks at Cowes and Sandham probably 
have a proportionately greater tonnage. 

Marblehead Race Week saw, this season, the best 
racing since 1927. In the two previous years strong 
breezes and bad weather early in the week damaged 
enough of the fleet to spoil all chances of records as well 
as the enjoyment of many. Though, this year, a drizzle 
and flat calm were handed out at the end of the week, 
yachtsmen went home feeling that it had been the best 
racing week in some years. 

Race Week was opened this season a week later than 
usual owing to the New York Yacht Club Cruise in 
which the America’s Cup defense candidates were racing. 
As usual, the Eastern started off the week with a three- 
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The Eight-Metre Class turning a mark. (Left to right) “ Angelita,” from the West Coast, “ Amethyst,” and “Ellen,” in a bunch 
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Marblehead Harbor during race week 


day series starting Saturday, August 9th. This was in- 
terrupted by the Pleon Yacht Club on Sunday, with the 
Junior Regatta. The Boston held its single race on 
Wednesday, and the three days of sport under Corinth- 
ian colors closed the week. 

The first race of the Week was sailed in a light air from 
the southeast of so little strength that it took most of 
the classes nearly three hours to cover the seven-mile 
course. On Sunday the Pleon, for the first time in three 
years, was able to sail the Junior Regatta on the day 
for which it was scheduled. Even then it was necessary 
to postpone the first gun from 2.15 to 3.45 p.m. A nice 
westerly sprang up and sent the racers over the course 
in good time despite the late start. 

The other two days of the Eastern series of three 
races saw the club’s record for starters broken twice. 
In a moderate to light northwest chance which provided 
excellent racing, the Eastern started a total of 265 craft, 
a record surpassed on Tuesday when 269 boats raced 
over the courses in a southeast breeze of pleasant after- 
noon sailing strength. Only a shift in wind to the east- 
ward due to a squall passing off in that direction 
marred the racing. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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On the Cruise of the New York Yacht Club 
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When the mast of the N. Y. “Fourty” “Marilee” snapped after the sail goosewinged near the finish of the run from 

Newport to Mattapoisett. “ Marilee’s” owner was swept overboard, but res by another yacht. Below, left, “Sonny,” owned 

> Ridin Schiott, did remarkably well on‘the cruise, winning the squadron run to Mattapoisett in fast time. Right, the old 
“Avenger” “legging it” for Hen and Chickens Lightoessel 














“Temptress” is an old Lawley centerboard cutter, now rigged as a ketch 


A Passage to Florida 


How We Shoved “Temptress” Out Across the Gulf Stream and Made a Quick Run of the 650-Mile Passage 
By A. C. STRONG 


EMPTRESS was shoved down the Inland Water- 

way from Norfolk, Va., to Morehead City, N. C., 

by a raw Northeaster. We crossed the tawny 
Albemarle in a chop, and sailed into Alligator River 
with orange topsides instead of white. Pamlico, that 
shallow and treacherous sound, may now be side- 
stepped entirely. A canal now connects the Neuse and 
Pamlico Rivers. The alternate run, around Brant Island 
Shoals, would have been dirty going — three fathoms 
and a fresh gale blowing in from Hatteras. 

Morehead City is the jumping off place for Florida. 
The Inland Waterway is reached again at Winyah Bay, 
170 miles distant. Between lies Cape Fear, with shoals 
extending far out to sea. A bad jump for a small boat. 

We found other yachts at Morehead, waiting for the 
weather to moderate. Big Diesel yachts, black and shiny. 
Flocks of admirals on the bridge. More gold braid and 
brass than the navy. Florida houseboats, top heavy 
with mahogany box-car cabins. Varnished cruisers 
suitable for duck ponds — and just boats. 

We made fast to a gas dock, looking very small along- 
side Tranquilia, the grandmother leviathan of all 
Florida houseboats. She had a lofty deckhouse with 
enough glass for show windows. Fine ventilation for 
green water. Like going to sea in a conservatory. Wet? 
I'll bet she was wet. But she looked noble at a dock. 

Temptress is a Bermuda-rigged ketch and under- 
canvassed. She sits down in the water like a hell-diver. 
Dry and able, she has always been more seaworthy than 
her crew. The crew at the moment was owner-captain- 
navigator-engineer-deckhand-cook, and there was Cloyd 
who should never go to sea. Cloyd joined the ship at 





Norfolk and was a born landsman. He couldn’t steer a 
course then, nor could he later. Halliards were unsolved 
mysteries. 

Telegram from New York. J. T. couldn’t join up. 
Letter from Miami. T. C. couldn’t join up. Very bad. 
Morehead City is no place to spend the winter. 

We spread the news that Temptress wanted a sailor 
for the passage to Florida. Most of the unoccupied 
males in Morehead leaned against docks whittling 
sticks. Practically half of the population. All wore 
yachting caps and they all looked us over. Most of the 
Willards in North Carolina looked us over. A helpful 
grocer’s boy and the chief of police scoured the town 
for mariners. But when the recruits saw Temptress hiding 
under the bilge of Leviathan they lost interest in Florida. 

In the preceding December the trip, coastwise and 
inside from Morehead City to Palm Beach, had taken 
nearly six weeks. A cold, beastly trip, storm-bound in 
several ports; dodging shoals and canal banks between 
times. This winter I wanted to get way offshore, east 
of the Gulf Stream, and then sail southwesterly for the 
Straits of Florida. Morehead to Ft. Lauderdale. Pikes 
Peak or bust. Might have to shanghai a couple of Wil- 
lards to do it. 


NOTES FROM THE LoG or “‘ TEMPTRESS”’ 


Thursday, Nov. 28, 1929. Morehead City, N. C. 
Thanksgiving and little to be thankful for. After the 
northeaster, the wind hauled westerly. A fine chance to 
shove off. Not a Chinaman’s chance. 

The mate on Tranquilia knew a lad who wanted to 
go to Florida. I scoured the town and found him. 
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“She looked like a sailboat again” 


Another Willard. The only Willard in North Carolina 
who hadn’t seen Temptress. 

Jim admitted he knew nothing about boats. He didn’t 
know the difference between a club mainsail and a club 
sandwich, but he wanted to go to Florida; he and his 
“‘buddy”’ who had been to sea. Phil had chipped rust 
on a freighter all the way from New York to Seattle. 
He had been out of sight of land. 

Well and good. Came aboard. 

Friday, Nov. 29. Morehead City. Light breeze 
westerly. Weather cleared. Report from Western Union 
“Brisk N.W. wind decreasing Saturday.’ That probably 
meant half a gale. He who makes up the weather reports 
is indeed conservative. I’ve shortened sail in an official 
“‘moderate breeze’? many a time, because I had to. 

3.00 p.m. Jim and Phil came aboard, bag and bag- 
gage. They were likely looking youngsters. Wound up 
the motor and shoved off before anyone could change 
his mind. Derisive comments from Willards on the dock 
on the seagoing capabilities of the new crew. Flood tide. 
The boys got sail on her after their fashion. 

Beaufort entrance is a dredged channel crossing a 
bar. There are breakers on either side. It looks worse 
than it is. 

4.45 p.m. Off Beaufort sea buoy. Streamed patent log. 
Course 8.S.E. 4 E. for Cape Lookout Lightship. 
Light breeze dead astern. More motor than breeze. 
The booms banged and jibed. Sea smooth. Jim seasick. 

Cloyd cooked a notable goulash. None of the boys 
ate much. It was a very good goulash. 

10.30 p.m. Lightship winked abeam. Departure. 
Course 8.E. x 8. to cross the Gulf Stream. A great dark 
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crescent built up in the N.W. Black clouds 
rising. ‘Brisk N.W. wind, decreasing.” It 
looked like a norther. Let her blow. Light 
breeze N. 

Going coastwise with a blow coming on, I 
for one start looking for shelter. But there 
is something reassuring about plenty of sea 
room and a well found ship. This wind would 
take us offshore and on our way. Having 
a green crew, we doused the mainsail in prep- 
aration. Before midnight a gentle breeze 
came in from the N.W. The great cloud bank 
rose steadily. Phil could steer a compass 
course. Jim was really seasick. A portentous 
cloud bank. 

Saturday, Nov. 30. At sea off Cape Lookout. 

12.30 a.m. Breeze freshened, and a sea 
began to make up. According to the late 
Admiral Sir F. Beaufort; ‘‘Fresh breeze 5. 
Smacks shorten sail.’’ We did indeed. Mizzen 
off. 

It continued to breeze up. There was a 
lumpy following sea, dark and warm. The 
Gulf Stream has a surge and lift of its own. 
Mountainous ranges flecked with foam. Little 
waves on top of big waves. Great surging 
swells out of all proportion to the wind. 
Temptress logged 5.5 miles an hour carrying 
forestaysail and jib. Really stepping —for her. 

3.15 a.m. Approaching axis of Gulf Stream. 
A tremendous steep sea. “‘Strong breeze 6. 
Smacks double reef gaff mainsail.’”’ We had 
no gaff and the main and mizzen were long 
since furled. 

Wanted to get the jib off her but it didn’t 
seem practicable with green hands in such a 
sea. We were in danger of jibing and losing 
something up forward. Changed course to 
8.x E., which was safer, but it was not taking us across 
the Stream very quickly. It was a long, long time until 
dawn. We sailed easily and very fast. 

7.15 a.m. Axis of Stream by D.R. ‘‘Moderate gale 
7. Smacks remain in harbor and those at sea lie to.” 
These words of wisdom were not applicable to the situa- 
tion. Temptress was running before it very sweetly, 
with no tendency to broach to. She’s a grand old can- 
buoy and will take care of herself in almost anything. 
It was not pleasant, however, to look over the taffrail. 
Great steep seas swept down on her, but they all surged 
under the counter. We ranged over mountains of indigo 
blue, reeling off the knots. 

The cold N.W. wind whipped steam off the water. 
The steam whisked off to leeward in long shreds close 
to the water. It was warm in the troughs and cold 
again as we lifted to the top of a great swell. 

The ever-changing sea is never young. And now, 
rearing to the gale, the sea was ancient beyond memory. 
Old as when it raced around the watery world alone. 
Incredibly old and angry. 

No rain, but all day long hard rolls of clouds marched 
down from the N.W. Endless billows of cold, rolling 
clouds. It tried to clear and it didn’t clear. There was a 
hat full of wind. 

8.00 a.m. Phil eased off the forestaysail sheet and lost 
it. The sheet snapped forward out of all the blocks. 
The sail cracked and snapped off to leeward. 

Nothing to do but luff. A fine chance for a deck load 
of water — but I luffed. All hands rigged a temporary 
sheet from boom to horse. The boys were very slow. I 
yelled confused directions from the wheel, which didn’t 
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help. They finally fixed it, and then rove the forestaysail 
sheet again, twice wrong. All this took a long time. 

During this scrambled maneuver a tramp steamer 
astern of us ran close and looked us over. We appeared 
distressed enough, three battling landsmen floundering 
about the bitts, but we finally scudded off again, making 
better weather of it than the tramp, who changed her 
course easterly and disappeared behind a curtain of 
steam. There was a fine imitation of hell all around the 
horizon. Swirls of steam. Spirals of steam like water 
spouts scudding off before the gale. 

9.00 a.m. It was blowing very hard indeed. “Fresh 
gale 8. Smacks take shelter if possible.’ If possible! 
Try and find it in Lat. 33° 30’ N., Long. 75° 55’ W. 

With that entry the late Admiral Sir F. Beaufort 
was through with smacks. Full-rigged ships continued to 
shorten sail as the wind increased. The column for smacks 
was ominously empty. If it blew harder we had no 
hand to guide us. 

Now and then the crest of a great sea would fall for- 
ward, bursting in a wide smother of white foam. None 
came near us. The biggest ones always gave us a wide 
berth. 

9.40 a.m. The jib parted two seams. The boys got it 
off her, which was just as well. It was very wet up for- 
ward and the down-haul jammed. Phil said afterwards 
that the bowsprit suddenly grew ten feet. 

10.15 a.m. It took all hands to sheet in the forestaysail 
and we wore ship. Course, E.S.E. across the Stream. 

We had been running before the wind all this time 
with the centerboard up and now, with a° 
quartering sea, Temptress easily slid over the 
high, steep crests on her bottom. On other 
occasions, with the centerboard down in rough 
going, with the wind quartering or abeam, 
when a wave slid out from under her she 
would sometimes fall on her bilge to the con- 
sternation of all below decks. Ruination and 
damnation in the galley. China adrift. 
Weather bunks emptied of their varied con- 
tents. Now she behaved herself. 

Jim learned to steer a compass course that 
afternoon. He did a tremendous amount of 
wheeling but caught on very quickly. He 
steered all over the ocean. The resulting course 
was probably close to 112°. The points of the 
compass meant nothing to the crew. 

3.00 p.m. in Lat. 33° 10’ N., Long. 75° 
17’ W. by D.R., the south bound steamer 
lane New York to Jupiter Light. Changed 
course to 8.W.34 S. for the long run to the 
Straits of Florida. 

The wind continued to moderate. It was 
much warmer. Mizzen on again. The blow 
was over by midnight. Motor going all night. 

Sunday, Dee. 1. At sea. 

8.00 a.m. Cloudy. Moderate breeze 8.8.E. 
The sea had calmed down remarkably during 
the night. Hoisted mainsail and did a bit of 
sewing on the jib. Put it on her again. Temp- 
tress likes her jib. Motor off. 

Quite a pleasant day but no chance for a 
sight of any kind. We settled down to an 
orderly routine. All had been seasick, includ- 
ing the skipper. Phil and Jim divided the 
watches with me after their strenuous initia- 
tion to the Gulf Stream. That gave us four 
on and eight off. Cloyd did some of the cook- 
ing, after his fashion, but to come off watch at 
meal time and be informed there was a dough- 
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nut and some coffee in the galley was not nourishing 
news. 

11.00 a.m. A steamer passed us to port, going our 
direction. D.R. so far so good. 

An owl who had gone to sea without the pussy-cat 
or the beautiful pea green boat, came aboard com-' 
pletely pooped. Probably a Willard from North Carolina, 
and he wasn’t as wise as he looked. After catching his 
breath on the spring stay he tried the cross-trees and 
the bowsprit, but he flew away during the afternoon 
and that was the last of him. 

Lots of seaweed that afternoon. Another steamer 
passed during the night. Phil said he thought they needed 
an extra deck-hand to chip rust. We didn’t look into that. 

Monday, Dec. 2. Overcast and warm. Moderate 
breeze E.S.E. The log fouled during the night. A great 
orange ball of seaweed on the rotor. Estimated run, 
fifty miles in ten hours. 

No sights all day. 3.00 p.m. Breeze hauled southerly. 
Changed course to W.S.W. to keep her going full and 
by. A good, whole sail breeze which freshened after sun 
down. 

6.50 p.m. Jib about to blow up. I furled the jib as 
best I could on the bowsprit. She was sticking her bow- 
sprit under. Always getting wet, changing clothes, getting 
wet. At any rate, it was warm east of the Gulf Stream. 
(I met the Captain of Tranquilia a month later in 
Miami. He shoved off from Morehead City the morning 
after our departure. It blew very hard inshore and the 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Drying out at Ft. Lauderdale after six and one half days at sea 


“Dlacida’’—A New Diesel Cruiser 

















Photos by E. Levick 

An unusually handsome addition to the gt an ar of large Diesel yachts is the “Placida,” recently built by the Bath Iron Works for 

H. G. Haskins, of Wilmington, Del. From designs by H. J. Gielow, Inc., “Placida” is 191 feet in length. A spacious deckhouse gives opportunity 
for unusual living quarters, as the reproductions show. Two Cooper-Bessemer 8-cylinder Diesels furnish the power 
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Adventurers All 


By CHARLES H. HALL 
Illustrations by Charles G. Davis 
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Captain Voss Demonstrates That a Good 
Little One Is as Good as a Good Big One, 


and Sometimes Better 





“Xora,” the sloop in which Captain Voss made his first small boat voyage 


JOME years ago, Andrew Furuseth, that 
queer apostle of the Seamen’s Union, 
came into my office to argue about some- 
thing I had written concerning the La 
Follette Seaman’s Act. One phrase he 
: used has always stuck in my memory. 
“You are worrying about ships,” said he. 
“Don’t do it. Ships hardly count at all. Ships are only 
tools. It’s the men who use them that matter.” And, as 
I look up the records of the long and arduous voyages 
made in tiny cockleshells, I am more and more inclined 
to agree with him. The spirit of the man has overcome 
the dangers of the sea, and the seaman has come through 
in craft that would seem more fitted for the quiet waters 
of a river than for an ocean passage. 

The history of Captain John C. Voss is a case in point. 
After twenty years spent in big windjammers, he turned 
to small craft and, in Xora, Tilikum and Sea Queen, 
sailed nearly 50,000 miles and weathered many severe 
gales, including a soul-shattering experience in a typhoon 
off the Japanese coast. He was a little man and usually 
rather a reticent one, though he finally put his experi- 
ences on paper. His book, The Venturesome Voyages of 
Captain Voss, was published in Japan and was for many 
years extremely rare. A new edition, put out a year or 
two ago, is well worth reading, not only for the narra- 
tive, but for his hints on the handling of small craft in 
bad weather and particularly the proper use of the sea 
anchor. 

In the book he introduces himself by saying: ‘‘My 
seafaring life commenced in the year 1877, when I was 
quite a young man, and was spent, up to the time I 
sailed in the Xora, in large sailing vessels, during which 
period I have filled all sorts of positions from deck boy 
up to master.”’ 

In the summer of 1897 he was living at Victoria, B. C., 
when an American named George Haffner came to him 
with a letter from one Dempster who claimed to have 
knowledge of the exact location of the famous treasure 
which so many have sought on Cocos Island off the west 
coast of South America. Some £7,000,000 worth of gold 
and jewels, no trace of which has ever been found, is 
said to have been buried on the island. Haffner suggested 
that Voss go shares with him and secure a boat for the 








expedition. Voss located a 100-ton schooner but Haffner 
backed out, explaining that he was going to Cocos in a 
British man-of-war. Learning, however, that the 
treasure, if found, would be turned over to the Peruvian 
authorities, Haffner deliberately failed to find it after a 
rather perfunctory search. He then wrote Voss to get a 
boat and join him in Mexico. Voss accordingly looked 
around and found the sloop Xora, a plumb-bowed 
packet 35 feet over all, 30 feet water line, 12 feet beam, 
and 3 feet 6 inches draft with her centerboard up. She 
carried mainsail, jib and gaff topsail, and steered with a 
tiller. 

He fitted her out for the 4,000-mile voyage, putting 
in water tanks of 200 gallons capacity, and food for 
three men for four months. With all stores and water 
aboard she drew about four feet. Her crew consisted of 
two friends of the captain, Mac, who had never been at 
sea, and Hahn, a sailorman like the skipper. 

Xora was cleared at the custom house as a yacht and 
sailed on July 6th, 1898, standing out to sea with a light 
easterly breeze. When outside, the wind freshened and 
kicked up a nasty chop which upset Mac and disturbed 
Hahn’s digestion. Accordingly, they put into a nearby 
inlet and stayed there wind bound until the ninth, when 
they put to sea once more in the early morning. A light 
easterly took her past Cape Flattery by early afternoon. 
Voss was anxious to get sea room as he had had a tough 
time off the cape eleven years before. He was then 
second mate of a bark that was nearly lost in a blow 
which wrecked two ships that were in company. But the 
wind hauled to the southward and then died altogether. 

A little before noon on the following day, a light 
nor’ wester struck in, soon freshening to a good working 
breeze, and lasting for a couple of days during which the 
Xora reeled off about 175 miles a day. Then it began to 
blow in earnest and the little sloop was soon down toa 
three-reefed mainsail and a rag of a storm staysail. She 
was making 8% knots dead before it, but the sea was 
getting up and it was time to heave her to before things 
got worse. So they watched for a smooth and brought her 
around into it, and then experimented with various 
combinations of sail to see how she would behave. She 
was new to all of them and they wanted to learn her 
tricks. With staysail alone, she behaved badly, as she 
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did with close-reefed mainsail alone and with her board 
down. She kept forging ahead and was wet and most 
uncomfortable and unmanageable, at times starting to 
get sternway. Finally, they hauled up the board, set the 
staysail and trimmed it flat to windward, and she lay 
within three or four points of the wind and drifted 
steadily to leeward, making good weather of it. 

As night approached the wind piped up to a heavy 
gale and it was seen that the little craft had too much 
sail set. As they had no sea anchor they made one of the 
boom crutch and some boards from the bunks, all tied 
in a bundle with several yards of canvas and weighted 
with a 40-pound anchor. This was secured to a three- 
inch rope and dropped over with about 25 fathoms scope. 
The staysail was then hauled down. But still the boat did 
not behave herself. At last they lowered the mainsail, 
but she was still wet and uneasy, apparently needing 
some after sail. So Voss bent the tack of the storm 
staysail to the end of the main boom, hooked the peak 
halliards to the head, and hauled the sheet forward. 
This solved the problem and the Xora lay to nicely, 
drifting to leeward at the rate of 114 to 134 knots and 
being easy and comfortable. 

She lay under this small canvas for the two days that 
the gale lasted, when a little sail was shown and she was 
put once more on her course. Before long the weather 
came out fine and all sail was made, the Xora reeling off 
from 125 to 150 miles a day until July 25th when she 
was up with Guadalupe Island, off the coast of Southern 
California, when the wind fell light. 

As they coasted along they saw a goat looking down 
at them from the top of a cliff. They had had no fresh 
meat for many days, so decided to land and try for a 
goat. Voss and Mac hunted without success, returning to 
find that their shipmate had shot a goat from the deck 
of the yacht! Then followed a couple of days of calm, 
during which they captured several huge turtles at sea, 
and then they were becalmed off Cape Corrientes, with a 
vicious squall brewing. Sail was lowered and the squall 
lasted from 2.00 p.m. until 11.00, with terrific thunder 
and lightning and a hard breeze blowing directly on- 
shore. Under storm canvas the Xora managed to claw her 
way offshore. By midnight the squall had passed and the 
stars were out with a light southwesterly blowing. This 
soon flattened out and for the next two days the voy- 
agers went through the same experience. 

This was enough for them and they headed for San Blas 
and spent a fortnight up the river, where they found that 
all the local boats were laid up, the stormy season lasting 
from July to October. At San Blas they learned that 
Haffner had died of fever at Acapulco, but after some 
discussion, they decided to go on. 

The first night out they drove off to the northwest 
before a heavy thunder squall but soon picked up the 
Trades and were on their way for the island 1,600 miles 
away. The Trades stayed with them until September 
7th, when Cocos was sighted 60 miles off. The wind fell 
light, but the Xora closed the land and anchor was let go 
in Chatham Bay. The dinghy took them to Wafer Bay 
and the ‘‘Governor”’ showed them a channel through the 
sandspit that barred the entrance. The Xora was sailed 
to Wafer Bay and, when about half way through the 
channel, struck on a sharp rock and filled and sank. 
She was high and dry at low water so they pried her off 
the rock which had pierced her bottom, patched her up 
and refloated her on the next high water. 

After an unsuccessful hunt for the famous treasure, 
the party sailed on September 22nd reaching Guayaquil 
(700 miles away) on the 27th. There the master of a 
Peruvian brig advised them not to go up to the city as 
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there was fever there and supplies were scarce and dear. 
He suggested Callao, so they beat down the coast, 
making short tacks close inshore out of the adverse 
current, and anchored in Callao on October Ist, covering 
the 600 miles in fair time, considering conditions. The 
brig could not work inshore as the sloop had done and 
had to sail a circuit of about 2,500 miles out into the 
Pacific to reach the same destination. 

Business called our skipper back to Victoria. He fitted 
out the yacht, hired another man to take his place and 
returned north by steamer. He says of the voyage: “I 
enjoyed the cruise immensely, and I also learned some- 
thing which I had not known in all my previous experi- 
ence at sea, that a small vessel is just as safe in a heavy 
gale as a large one, and a good deal safer than many of 
them.”’ 

Voss apparently stayed ashore until 1901, when Nor- 
man Luxton, a Canadian newspaperman, came to him 
with a proposition to make a round the world voyage in 
a craft smaller than Captain Joshua Slocum’s famous 
Spray, offering a considerable sum if he would cross 
three oceans. Luxton, though no sailor, planned to go 
along to write up the trip. So the doughty little navigator 
looked around for a boat and picked up an old Indian 
canoe, a dugout made from a huge red cedar log. He got 
her cheap and proceeded to raise her sides seven inches 
and to stiffen her hull by adding a number of 1”’ by 1” 
oak frames bent in 24 inches apart with 2” by 4” floor 
timbers. A 3’’ by 8” keel was fastened,outside and a 2” 
by 4” keelson inside. Some 300 pounds of lead was put on 
the keel and a half ton of ballast inside. Besides this 
there were four 100-pound sand bags for shifting ballast. 
The boat was decked over and a trunk cabin 8 feet long 
and 5 feet wide built amidships, with a cockpit abaft it. 
When finished, she was 38 feet over all, including the 
old carved figurehead, 30 feet on the bottom, 5 feet 6 
inches extreme beam, and 3 feet 6 inches beam on the 
bottom. She was an odd model, with long, easy water 
lines and great flare. She must have been horribly tender, 
though she would gain stability rapidly as she heeled. 
Her tanks, under the cabin floor, carried about 100 gal- 
lons of water. Provisions for three months were stowed 
and the boat drew, when fully loaded, 24 inches aft and 
22 inches forward. She was a three-master with a jib 
set on a stay leading to the end of the figurehead, gaff- 
headed fore and main, and jib-headed mizzen. Her total 
sail area was 230 square feet. Standing rigging was of 
light wire. 

When ready for sea she was inspected by a throng of 
people, most of whom predicted that she would never 
get beyond Cape Flattery or that if she did get that far 
she could never get back! But most small boat voyages 
have been started to similar choruses. 

On the morning of May 27, 1901, there was a light 
northeaster blowing and the Tilikum (an Indian word 
meaning “‘friend’’) put to sea. She ran into a southeaster 
with thick weather and a lot of rain and, as it was 
Luxton’s first experience with salt water, it was decided 
to run in and anchor near Cape Beal. That night the 
wind shifted and freshened, and Tilikum had to get out 
in a hurry. Then she put into Dodge’s Cove, where there 
was an Indian village with a friendly agent, and about 
a week was spent there. The voyagers went on a couple 
of whale hunts with the Indians which must have been 
exciting. 

Tilikum set sail again on July 6th and shaped her course 
for the Marquesas, 4,000 miles distant. For 58 days no 
land was sighted. The fine weather that prevailed for the 
first week or so was most welcome, as Luxton had to be 
taught how to steer and handle the boat. He proved an 
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apt pupil and from then on took his trick regularly, 
though Voss would poke his head up every now and then 
during his watch below. The two men soon settled down 
to their sea routine, with breakfast at seven, dinner at 
noon and supper at six. 

On the eleventh the nor’wester increased in strength 
and mainsail and mizzen were taken in, but by three in 
the afternoon it was blowing so hard that all sail was 
doused and the canoe hove to with a sea anchor out. 
With no sail showing, she lay about five points off the 
wind, but with a rag of the spanker she lay within two 
and one half points and was dry and easy. Both men had 
gotten pretty wet as a heavy sea had broken aboard 
just before the sea 
anchor was set and 
Luxton had tried _. 
to climb the fore- G 
mast to dodge it. It 
blew hard all night 
but moderated next | 
day. Noon sights N 
showed that the : 
canoe had drifted 
24 miles in 16 
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the Tilikuwm prepared for defense. But when the fine 
harbor in the lagoon was entered, a trading schooner 
was seen at anchor. The natives were most friendly and 
even beached the canoe and cleaned and painted her. 

A few days later H. M. 8. Torch entered the harbor 
and her captain gave Voss some additional charts of the 
South Seas. The natives entertained the voyagers and 
filled the boat with food when she was ready to go to sea 
again. The next port of call was Manahiki, or Humphrey 
Island. The Torch had left word that the Tilikum was 
coming, and she was met off the mouth of the har- 
bor by a welcoming flotilla of native craft. A state 
dinner was given by the King and the Tilikum was 
gaily decorated 
with ribbons. They 
stayed until the 
twenty-fifth when 
sail was made for 
the 300-mile pass- 
age to Danger Is- 
land. 

On trying to 
weigh anchor at 
Manahiki the an- 
chor was hooked 
under a rock, so a 
native diver, first 
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winds were carried 
for many days, dur- 
ing which runs of 
from 100 to 150 
miles a day were made. On July 17th a barkentine was 
spoken. It was too rough to go alongside so that the cap- 
tain’s invitation to dinner had to be declined, but the 
skipper’s wife gave them several loaves of fresh bread 
which were most welcome. The weather was getting 
hotter and hotter as the canoe traveled south until she 
lost the Trades in 17 N., 125 W., a heavy westerly rain 
squall signalizing their entrance into the Doldrums. 

It took 16 days to cross the belt of calms, with about 
57 varieties of weather every day combined with heat 
and rain. The Southeast Trades were picked up in 5 N.., 
128 W. From there to the Marquesas was about 1,000 
miles and the course would have been rather to wind- 
ward, the Tilikum’s worst point of sailing. As the prospect 
of shoving her into it for days on end was not attractive, 
it was decided to head for Penrhyn Island and make a 
fair wind of it. With the Trades abaft the beam, the 
little canoe sped along, making from 150 to 170 miles a 
day and hanging up her record run of the voyage, 177 
miles. (Voss does not say whether this is from noon to 
noon or for 24 hours. In either case, it is good going for a 
boat of her size and type.) The wind was fresh and the 
sea was long and rolling, and she made great time. 

By nightfall of September Ist the canoe had run her 
distance, so she was hove to for the night, Penrhyn 
Island being sighted in the morning soon after breakfast. 
Luxton gave a loud cheer and tossed his hat in the air. 
Naturally, it went overboard and Voss had to tack ship 
to pick it up. 

Penrhyn Island, which lies in 8° 55’ S., 158° 06’ W., was 
said in the sailing directions to be inhabited by canni- 
bals, so Voss suggested keeping on for Samoa. Luxton, 
however, insisted upon landing on “the most interest- 
ing land we have seen.”’ Standing in, the wrecks of two 
large vessels were seen. The guns were brought up and 


“Tilikum,” the Alaskan canoe in which Voss crossed the Pacific, Indian 
and Atlantic oceans 


to the surface with 
it and passed it 
aboard! 

Danger Island was made in three days, but as there 
was no harbor and the Tilikum was made fast to a tree 
with her stern tailing offshore, only a short stop was 
made and the course was shaped for Samoa. Apia was 
reached on the third day, good time for a 400 mile run, 
and several days were spent in port. As the boat was so 
small, harbor dues were remitted. 

The Fiji Islands lay 600 miles to the westward and the 
run was made in six days, a day having been spent at 
Niua-Fu. Only one day was spent in Fiji and the canoe 
shoved off for Suva which was reached on October 17th. 
The Tilikum was met at the harbor mouth by a steam 
launch with the harbormaster and a missionary who 
nearly capsized her by stepping on the gunwale. As he 
weighed almost 300 pounds, she rolled deck to with him. 
At this point Luxton seems to have had enough of the 
sea, for he hired a substitute and sailed for Sydney by 
steamer. 

Tilikum left Suva on the twenty-first and on this 
passage occurred the only disaster of the voyage. The 
second night out, when running before a strong breeze, 
the ship was pooped by a big sea and the new mate 
washed overboard and drowned. Voss could not get back 
to windward in time to save him and kept the boat hove 
to all night. By morning it was a howling gale. The com- 
pass had been washed overboard when the man was 
lost, so Voss had to steer by the stars, sun, or moon, or 
by the run of the seas. When it was thick or there was 
a cross sea running, he had to heave to. Sydney was 
1,200 miles away and Voss had had a bad fall. Then, in a 
squall that put the boat on her beam ends, the foremast 
went over the side and the skipper was so discouraged 
that he just let her drift. Finally, he bucked up and 
cleared away the wreck and then rode out a two-day 
blow with a sea anchor ahead. He then fished the fore- 
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mast and went on. One night he was nearly run down by 
a steamer, but made a flare of a sock soaked in kerosene. 
Sydney was reached at last, after the boat had been 
given up for lost. 

Luxton sold his share of the boat to Voss, who ex- 
hibited her ashore and then took her overland to New- 
castle. This was the first of a number of railroad trips 
for the canoe and thereafter she was displayed ashore in 
many ports and inland towns. 

Voss shipped a new mate and set sail for Melbourne 
on February 10th, 1902. The new man was seasick most 
of the time and was not of much use at sea. The passage 
was a trying one, with a head wind and a favoring 
current and plenty of wind most of the time. When 
fourteen days out the boat had just gotten through Bass 
Straits when there were signs of a gale. Voss tried to 
make a lagoon at the head of Liptrap Bay, but finding 
himself on a lee shore with a tremendous surf, he tried to 
beat out but could make nothing to windward. He then 
headed for the narrow entrance with a sea anchor over 
the stern. A tripping line would spill it when desired. 
When her stern rose on a comber, the tripping line was 
slacked and the drag of the anchor held her straight 
while her rudder was out of water. She struck bottom 
before reaching smooth water and grounded when about 
half way through the channel, the falling tide soon leav- 
ing her high and dry. When the tide came in again, it 
swung her broadside on and banked up a pile of sand 
under her lee side. At last forestaysail and foresail were 
set, putting her almost on her beam ends, and an extra 
big sea carried her over the sand pile. Voss learned that 
the real entrance was five or six miles away! A week was 
spent ashore. On trying to sail to the proper exit, a six- 
knot tide sucked the boat into the gut. The anchor would 
not hold and she was sailed out through the breakers 
with the light air that was blowing. It was hard going; 
both men were soaked to the skin and the mate was 
seasick again! 

Melbourne was reached in another day and the boat 
was once more hauled for exhibition. After the show she 
was badly damaged by the failure of a hook on a block 
and Voss was involved in a lawsuit that kept him in 
Melbourne for three months or more. He won, but set- 
tled out of court rather than face the delays of an appeal. 
He then repaired Tilikum with steel frames and a new 
keel and took her by rail to Ballarat, where he sailed her 
on the lake and was given a new suit of sails by local 
yachtsmen. 

She was shipped thence to. Geelong and sailed to 
Adelaide, where she went overland again, then back to 
Glenell whence she sailed for Hobart, Tasmania. The 
800-mile run was made in 13 days, with good weather 
and variable winds. After a fortnight at Hobart, Voss 
sailed for the southern end of New Zealand, against the 
advice of many familiar with local conditions. The wind 
shifted to the East and Tilikum was kept on the port 
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tack until beyond 50° S. Then the wind went around to 
West and they drove her, but, being pooped after run- 
ning too long, Voss hove to and rode out a two-day gale. 
Invercargill was reached on February 9th, 14 days out. 
Then followed a barnstorming trip along the coast of 
New Zealand, visiting Dunedin, Oamaru, Timaru, 
Lyttleton and New Plymouth, with a rail trip to Christ- 
church. Calls were made at Nelson and Napier and then 
at Auckland, where a new outfit of rigging was given the 
ship. 

Tilikum sailed from Auckland on August 21st, 1903, 
and headed out through the Great Barrier Reef into the 
Pacific. The course was set for the New Hebrides, 1,200 
miles away. Soon after clearing the land, another heavy 
gale was weathered and a day or so later Voss was 
brought up from below by the ery: ‘‘ We’re on dry land!” 
The canoe was sailing through an ocean of pumice and 
did not get out of it for another day, though she was 
averaging 514 knots. On September 2nd Aneityum, the 
southernmost of the New Hebrides, was sighted and the 
boat ran close alongshore. Not liking the looks of the 
natives, Voss hauled off again and kept on to Port 
Resolution. 

After a couple of days spent with hospitable mis- 
sionaries, T7ilikum headed for Torres Straits, passing 
again through the Barrier Reef. Navigation was intri- 
cate, as there are many shoals, reefs and small islands, 
and the charts were none too good, as Muhlhauser found 
later on with Amaryllis. Thursday Island was reached 
on September 22nd and four days were spent there. 

On September 26th, Tilikum sailed with a fine south- 
easterly breeze on the long run to Keeling Cocos, that 
remote little dot in the Indian Ocean with its cable 
station. Good time was made on the 300-mile run across 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, but Voss had a bad attack of 
indigestion when off Wessel Island. They landed, and the 
mate dosed him with mustard and hot water and 
brought him around. After a night on the beach, they 
went on once more and had rather a slow time of it, 
with heat, light winds and calms, so that nearly a month 
was spent in crossing Arafura Sea. Finally the southeast 
Trades were picked up and then day’s runs of 130 to 150 
miles were in order. Keeling Cocos was sighted on 
November 8th and then the wind fell flat. Tilikum 
drifted within four miles of the island and was then 
carried to leeward by the westerly current. Next morn- 
ing the island was below the horizon. As Tilikum was 
not much good to windward, it was decided to keep on 
for Rodriguez, though this meant reducing the ration of 
water to a pint each per day, for only eight gallons 
remained. The first four days they made slow progress, 
averaging only 50 miles every 24 hours. Then it breezed 
up and they went flying along. But the most welcome 
thing was a tremendous fall of rain. Sails were lowered 
and spread on deck and the tanks were soon full. Then 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Start of the first race on Barnegat Bay between Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club and Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing Association 


crews. The Canadian crews are to windward 


Barnegat Bay Crews Win International Series with Canada 
By CHARLES E. LUCKE 


match racing of recent years, the recent series of 

international races in the double-bilgeboard 
scows between the Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion and the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club was a 
memorable one in many ways. 

Its primary claim to distinction is the victory of the 
American contingent by a score of 42 to 37 after a long, 
uphill fight. Yachtsmen of the Atlantic seaboard, as 
well as the Inland Lakes of the Middle West, have a 
most wholesome respect for the nautical craftsmanship 
of the helmsmen of the Royal St. Lawrence, for from this 
club in the past three decades since it first won the now 
famous Seawanhaka Cup have come a line of sailors who 
have monotonously proved the nemesis of Yankee 
windjammers. 

Through the intervening years since 1896, the date of 
their first Seawanhaka 
Cup victory, the skill 
of these Maple Leafs 
in small boat handling 
has been decidedly 
above average. Barne- 
gat Bay did turn in a 
victory in 1926, but 
was soundly trounced 
during the three fol- 
lowing seasons. When 
this year the Domin- 
ion skippers started 
out by taking the first 
four races on Lake St. 
Louis near Montreal 
by a score of 22 to 18 
it was generally felt 
that this was another 
off year for the Ameri- 


“inate somewhat lacking in the spectacular 





“Scamp,” one of the Barnegat Bay Class E sloops, in a fresh breeze 


can delegation. That the Jersey tars were able in four 
races off Seaside Park on Barnegat Bay to repulse the 
Canucks to the tune of a 24 to 15 count is little short of a 
record breaking achievement. 

Before getting down to details as to how the tables 
were turned in this great series we present a few neces- 
sary vital statistics. 

The line-up of the crews was as follows: 

Royal St. Lawrence: G. H. Hanna, skipper; M. 
Smith, A. Marcel, F. Coward; G. H. Hamilton, skipper; 

A. Melling, G. 8. Finley, N. D. MacTaggart. 
Barnegat Bay Y. R. A.: E. J. Schoettle, Jr., 
skipper; F. P. and K. R. Schoettle; J. King. 
F. 8. Dale, skipper; P. Jenness, Jr., W. D. 
Horrocks, V. King. 
Judges: Col. G. 8. Stairs, Quebec, neutral; 
W. Taylor-Bailey, R. St. L. Y. C.; D. A. 
Storer, Chairman, 
B. B. Y. R. A. 

Regatta Commit- 
tee: W. D. Stanger 
and T. M. Chance, 
Seaside Park Y. C.; 
Commodore Benj. 
Adams, Island 
Heights Y. C. 

As guests of the 
Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club at Dorval, 
near Montreal, the 
Jersey tars on August 
Ist were all set for the 
series after several 
days of practice. In a 
steady full sail breeze 
Ed Schoettle piloted 
Mademoiselle to a 
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The American crews. Left to right: Peter Jenness, Jr., W. D. Hor- 
rocks, F. Slade Dale (skipper), E. J. Schoettle, Jr. (skipper), K. R. 
and F. P. Schoettle 


clean cut victory over George Hamilton in Anaetis, 
while by placing third Slade Dale enabled the Americans 
to take the first race by a 6 to 4 score. 

After changing boats the combinations tried their 
luck that afternoon with the speedy Mademoiselle going 
to George Hamilton. This contest proved the thriller of 
the series, for Dale and Hamilton fought each other 
literally every inch of the way, with victory finally going 
to the former. The other two boats were far in the rear 
but as George “‘Sunny”’ Hanna had a third the score was 
tied at five apiece and the totals for the day left the 
Barnegat helmsmen ahead at 11 to 9. It was the first 
time in the history of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club that an outside team had defeated them in their 
own boats. 

The third race, staged the following day was a heart- 
breaker, for with a strong breeze Dale and Schoettle 
had both first and second places in the bag, only to have 
the wind drop out entirely. All four boats had to anchor 
to prevent drifting backward until a zephyr-like breeze 
crept in which favored Hamilton, who finished first, 
with Dale, Hanna and Schoettle trailing in that order. 

In the final race a light shifting breeze put a premium 
on local wind knowledge and watermanship, and the 
Maple Leafs took advantage of their opportunities 
to take both first and second. Thus ended the series in 
Canada with the score at 22 to 18 in favor of the Royal 
St. Lawrence. 

The Jersey skippers, as in past years, had proven 
slightly superior to the Maple Leafs in anything from a 
full sail breeze up, but in the light uncertain going so 
characteristic of these waters they certainly met their 
masters. Asin past years, both sides viewed the continua- 
tion of the tests, held on Barnegat Bay on August 22nd 
and 28rd, as being largely a question of weather condi- 
tions. 

A good full sail breeze, or better, greeted the four 
starters in the first race sailed off Seaside Park (the 
fifth of the series), and while the Maple Leafs in the 
windward berth took the gun at the start, the Ameri- 
cans off to leeward actually had a shorter course to sail 
for the first marker. Dale rounded first and was never 
headed, while Hanna was not long in passing Schoettle. 
The major portion of the contest was devoid of thrills 
and pretty much of a procession. 

That afternoon Hanna took Sally, the sloop which 
Dale had in the morning and the one which, incidentally, 
has cleaned up in the Class E championship on the Bay 
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this summer. She again proved the fastest boat, eluding 
Dale after a prolonged luffing match to lead another 
procession on the triangular course, with Schoettle, Dale 
and Hamilton trailing in that order all the way around. 
The Americans had picked up two points of that 
Canadian lead during the day. 

On the following morning Barnegat Bay was a sight 
to behold as a fifty-mile northwest gale swept many 
small boats ashore and caused the first postponement, 
that the writer can recall, of a yacht race on the Seaside 
Park course because of too much wind. By midafter- 
noon conditions had moderated considerably and 
young ‘‘Ed”’ Schoettle in the fast Sally led for three- 
quarters of the course, only to have Slade Dale outguess 
him in the fast dwindling wind. Almost becalmed before 
the finish, the Barnegat tars, by virtue of first and second 
place had a two point lead, with things looking brighter 
than in several years for a series triumph. 

The wind-up contest on Sunday saw Dale and 
Schoettle get away to another excellent start, and while 
the former covered George Hamilton in the speedy 
Sally, the latter, who happened to be sailing his own 
boat, Scandal, in this race, went merrily on his way un- 
molested. The story of Schoettle’s victory is very much a 
matter of Dale’s expert covering of both of the Canadian 
skippers, although Hamilton ceased being a factor early 
in the race when he misjudged the tide badly in pinching 
his craft too much in rounding a buoy and nearly carried 
it home with him. Dale was runner-up a great part of 
the way but finally lost out on the wind, and Hanna 
began a gaining but unsuccessful stern chase. Thus ended 
the festivities on the water with the score at 42 to 37; 
the festivities ashore will carry on through the Winter. 

The remarkable victory of the two young skippers was 
due to several factors. First and most important, the 
average amount of breeze over the eight races was better 
than in past years. Second, the Americans had what 
breaks there were on Barnegat, which amply compen- 
sated for their ill-luck on Lake St. Louis. Dale and 
Schoettle were superior to the Canadians in getting 
across to fine starts, and, more important, in having 
greater headway as they crossed the line. Knowledge of 
local conditions proved less of a factor on Barnegat than 
at Dorval. The Jersey crews seemed a bit snappier with 
their light sails and on more than one occasion gained 
materially as a result. 

But first, last, and most important, the two Barnegat 
crews proved what is freely admitted at Montreal, that 

(Continued on page 112) 
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The two Canadian crews. F. Coward, M. Smith, G. H. Hanna 
(skipper), George Hamilton (skipper), A. Melling and G. S. Finley 














A Transatlantic Passage 
in a 48-Footer 


Part 1l—From Gibraltar “Day Dream” Proceeds to 
Florida by Way of Madeira, the Canary and 
Cape Verde Islands and the West Indies 


By J. H. P. CAMPBELL 


RIGINALLY, we planned to take Day 
% Dream into the Mediterranean for the 
winter, but while still on the slip at Gi- 

braltar we met Mr. and Mrs. Outh- 
} waite, owners of the schooner yacht 
Kinkajou, of New York, who were bound 
home via the West Indies after having 
spent the summer in English and French waters. They 
suggested our going in company with them, which we 
were easily persuaded to do, as it was already getting 
much too cold for comfort. Before leaving Gibraltar we 
took on an addition to our crew in the shape of Jose, a 
golden cocker spaniel. Because of his brown, appealing 
eyes, we named him after one of the Spanish fishermen, 
who had helped us in Tangier Bay. 

The winds in the Straits of Gibraltar are nearly always 
east or west with plenty of weight in them. A westerly 
started in just as we got under way for Casablanca at 
noon on November 8th. We had to motor through the 
strait, which meant a very wet six hours of plugging into 
the seas, before we were able to stop the engine, set sail 
and bear away to the southward ’round Cape Spartel. 
The next two days brought light winds, mostly ahead, 
varied by occasional squalls and plenty of rain. We 
covered the 180 miles to Casablanca by 11:00 p.m. on 
the tenth and were brought into the inner harbor by a 
pilot who was all done up in elastic-sided boots and 
yellow kid gloves, presumably on account of its being 
Sunday night. Kinkajou, we found, had arrived an hour 
or two previously, having left Gibraltar about five hours 
later than Day Dream. As she has twice our water line 
length and a Diesel engine which was used continuously, 
we felt quite pleased with ourselves. From Casablanca we 
all made an expedition to Marakesh, about 250 miles 
inland, the market center for the Atlas Mountains and 
the Western Sahara. This brought us to November 16th. 
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“*Kinkajou,’ in whose company we sailed many miles” 





“St. Vincent, Cape Verde Island, our last sight of the Old World” 


Planning to make Madeira our next port of call, we 
weighed anchor at noon and motored out of the harbor, 
followed an hour or so later by Kinkajou. She soon over- 
hauled us under power and left us astern, flapping about 
in a flat calm. By noon next day we had got to 33° 44’ 
N. 8° 34’ W.; on the 18th, 33° 34’ N. 9° 51’ W.; and on 
the 19th, 33° 28’ N. 11° 23’ W. We met all kinds of 
winds, most of them ahead and light. Then the fun 
began. The glass, which had been up at 30.06, began to 
fall, and a big swell and heavy clouds came up from the 
west. We stowed the mizzen and jib and at dusk rolled 
down three turns in the mainsail. The glass then having 
fallen two tenths, the wind settled down to blow in 
earnest from the west. By five next morning it was blow- 
ing a full gale, with the glass standing at 29.60 and still 
falling, and heavy rain squalls coming over. We took 
two more turns in the mainsail and lay to, and at seven, 
with still more wind and a barometer of 29.40, we rolled 
the mainsail another turn and reefed the staysail. Two 
hours later the wind died completely for half an hour 
and then started in again from the N.W. as hard as 
ever, an uncomfortable moment as we had been without 
steerageway in a very big seaway. Nothing untoward 
happened, so we continued to lie to, on the starboard 
tack this time, lying fairly comfortably in spite of the 
horrible pyramidal sea which soon got up on the change 
of wind. 

By dawn on the twenty-first the glass had climbed 
back to 29.75 and the wind and the sea had gone down a 
little. We got under way again and at 10:15 shook out the 
reef in the staysail and unrolled a couple of turns in the 
mainsail. Our noon position was about 33 N. and 14 
W.., the seas being still too high to get an accurate sight. 
In the afternoon we shook out the remaining reefs in the 
mainsail and set the jib and mizzen. We beat against a 
gradually dying west wind till noon the next day, when 
the wind died completely and we were left rolling hor- 
ribly in a very high swell in 32° 39’ N. 15° 30’ W. and 
had to stow all sail to prevent damage. At 9:30 next 
morning we had had enough of this and got the engine 
going. By noon we were in 32° 47’ N. 16° 06’ W. and after 
lying to off Funchal for the night we came into harbor, 
anchoring at dawn on the twenty-fourth. Kinkajou 
had got in four days earlier, having missed the bad 
weather by motoring right through, while we were hang- 
ing about in calms and light head winds. 

On November 28th we were off again to Teneriffe and 
made a rainy but uneventful passage, being just able to 
lay the course on the starboard tack. We entered Santa 
Cruz harbor at dawn on the thirtieth and were sub- 
jected to a savage attack by the pilot. He decided to 
come aboard without being asked, and in the attempt to 
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draw alongside ran his launch full speed ahead into our 
bow. Fortunately, nothing but the paint was damaged. 
Santa Cruz was not to our liking, so, in company with 
Kinkajou, we moved to Las Palmas under power in a 
flat calm. Ashore we met Antonio, a Spaniard who had 
acted as our guide in Cadiz, and we heard from him that 
the Gorch Fock had met with an untimely end there. 
She had been hauled up for scraping and painting her 
bottom, and the scrapers had gone right through. 

Here we stocked up for the Atlantic passage. Kinkajou 
had decided to visit Dakar, and we planned to call for 
water at St. Vincent, in the Cape Verde Islands, and 
then meet her again at Barbados. We sailed from Las 
Palmas at 4:50 p.m. on December 11th, and after motor- 
ing twenty miles out of the lee of Grand Canary at last 
picked up the N.E. Trades. The next morning we set the 
squaresail, in addition to the mainsail and mizzen, and 
started running off the miles like clockwork. By Decem- 
ber 18th we had got to 17° 09’ N. 23° 32’ W., and at four 
next morning, having logged 901 miles in seven and a 
half days, we sighted Bull Point Light on San Antonio. 
This is supposed to be visible at seventeen miles, but 
seven is much nearer the mark and less still in the curi- 
ous haze — fine dust from the Sahara — which is often 
experienced in that region. We lay to till dawn but could 
not see St. Vincent, though it should have been only 
three miles from us, and we thought we must have made 
the wrong island through some error in navigation. We 
went close to Bull Point to identify the lighthouse, and 
as it seemed to check we ran off to the point where St. 
Vincent should be. It was not till we were within a mile 
of the shore that it at last showed up, 5,000 feet high, 
right on top of us. By 9:40 we had found our way into 
the harbor and dropped anchor. 

Our call for water and a night’s rest gradually drew 
itself out to a very pleasant week helping the English 
colony, mostly young men employed at the Western 
Telegraph Company’s station or in one of the coaling 
companies, to celebrate Christmas. Here we met one of 
the passengers of the Garthpool, the last British full- 
rigged ship, which had run on a reef off Boavista Island 
about a month previously. We met also the new Dis- 
covery, bound for the Antarctic. By a curious coincidence 
her first officer had been one of those who had seen us 
sail from Brixham. Here, on a slip, lie the remains of an 
old America’s Cup defender, Puritan. 

We heard from Kinkajou that they were sailing for 
Barbados on December 26th and on the twenty-seventh 
we also got under way. We left our anchorage at 11:20 
under all plain sail and for the first three days made 
about 250 miles in a light N.N.W. breeze, largely with 
the help of the balloon jib. Our noon position on Decem- 
ber 30th was 14° 57’ N. 23° 53’ W. Then the Trades 
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H. M. S. Diamond Rock, with Martinique in the background 


began to work properly and with the main, mizzen and 
squaresail set we ran 142, 159, 162 and 162 miles, re- 
spectively, in the next four days. By this time the wind 
had reached almost gale force and we had to stow the 
mizzen and double-reef the mainsail, and were pooped 
three times, though not seriously. As the wind still in- 
creased, we rolled another reef in the mainsail, stowed 
the squaresail and set the staysail and during the night 
towed about 60 fathoms of our largest mooring rope 
astern to stop broaching to. On January 4th we rolled 
down another turn or two in the mainsail, set the jib 
and ran comfortably with no one at the wheel while we 
fitted a brail to the squaresail, having had some difficulty 
in smothering it. At noon we were in 14° 19’ N. 41° 25’ 
W., having run 108 miles since the previous noon. 

By noon of the fifth the wind and sea had moderated. 
Having run only 114 miles, we shook out three rolls in 
the mainsail and set the squaresail, reefed, and next day 
shook out all the reefs, making runs of 130 and 138 
miles for the two days. The next two days we ran 157 
and 155 miles with the wind gradually increasing, and 
on the night of the ninth we again trailed out ropes 
astern, reefed the mainsail till only two mast hoops were 
left on, and brailed in the squaresail to the mast. Finally, 
the morning of the tenth, we stowed all but a staysail, 
set athwartships from rigging to rigging, and ran 120 
miles to noon. During the afternoon we set the reefed 
mainsail again and by next morning the wind and seas 
had gone down considerably. At dawn we still had five 
turns in the mainsail and I was going to shake out a 
few after taking my morning sight. Meantime, the wind 
dropped a little more, the boom swung aboard in a 
heavy roll and out back against the sheet with such 
force that it snapped in half. We stowed the mainsail 
and set the squaresail and mizzen and rolled disgustingly 
till we set a spare staysail hanked on to the wire halliards 
as a trysail. At noon we were in 12° 54’ N. 56° 32’ W., 
having run 128 miles. 

On January 12th, at 3:00 p.m., we sighted Barbados on 
the starboard bow, rounded the southern point and, at 
5:15 p.m., anchored off the yacht club at Bridgetown 
alongside Kinkajou. We had covered the 2,050 miles in 
16 days and 6 hours. Kinkajou had made the passage 
from Dakar in 14 days with the engine running almost 
all the time, and was not expecting us for another 
week. 

By this time Day Dream’s bottom needed scrubbing, 
even the log line having grown barnacles on the Atlantic 
passage, so we went up on the dock. It was a screw-lifting 
affair, one of the only two in the world, so they say, the 
other being in Switzerland. We also replaced our broken 
boom with one of the most perfect spars I have ever 
seen. 
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On January 31st we started our wanderings through 
the West Indies to Bequia, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
Martinique, Dominica, Antigua. This is the most perfect 
sailing imaginable, through beautiful islands. The N.E. 
Trades, actually blowing most of the time from 8. of 
E., can be relied upon to remain almost constant in 
force and direction at this season of the year. We got 
into the habit of arranging our sailing so as to get us to 
our destination at a convenient time, assuming we 
would average six knots, and we were never far wrong. 
Kinkajou left us at St. Lucia, being in a hurry to get 
home to Florida and we followed leisurely, enjoying the 
fabulous West Indian hospitality wherever we went. 

From Antigua we 
visited some of the 
wilder islands, low lying 
and dry after the high 
and well watered south- 
ern islands, where 
steamships never call, 
and whose only com- 
munication with civil- 
ization is through the 
local sloops and schoon- 
ers, most of them with- 
out even auxiliary 
engines. We stopped 
at Barbuda, with its 
wild pig and deer, duck 
and guinea fowl, An- 
guilla, Virgin Gorda 
(the fat Virgin), inhab- 
ited only by a few 
negroes, with its sound, 
where the whole British 
Fleet could lie at an- 
chor in perfect shelter. 
From Virgin Gorda we sailed through Sir Francis 
Drake’s Channel, past Fallen Jerusalem, a natural 
heap of immense square granite blocks looking like a 
town in ruins, past Dead Man’s Chest Island to 
Tortola, and on to St. Thomas. The Trades were still 





Landing cattle from a coasting schooner in the West Indies. The cattle swim 
ashore after being lowered overboard 
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with us, -but interspersed now by calms and variable 
winds. At St. Thomas we took on our first stock of 
kerosene since leaving the Canaries and, having already 
lingered too long among these delightful islands, de- 
cided to make Nassau our next stop. 

On March 31st we left St. Thomas, stopped at Inagua 
for fresh provisions on April 5th, were off again the next 
morning and after meeting light winds from all direc- 
tions beat through Crooked Island passage on April 9th. 
We spent the rest of the day and all the next beating 
against a two-reef breeze up the east side of Eleuthera. 
On the evening of the tenth we rounded the north end of 
Eleuthera and ran under bare poles for Nassau. We had 
to tow a rope, and for 
part of the time a sea 
anchor, so as ‘not to 
arrive before dawn, but 
just managed to keep 
the speed down enough 
and anchored in Nassau 
at 7:30 on April 11th. 
Here we met Carlsark 
and her crew who ar- 
rived the next day after 
a long and trying pas- 
sage direct from Las 
Palmas, finishing up 
with our northeaster 
which was still blowing 
nearly as hard as ever. 

On Easter Monday, 
the twenty-first, we 
started our final passage 
to St. Augustine. First 
we had light winds or no 
winds and glorious hot, 
sunny days, broiling in 
the Gulf Stream. Cn the twenty-fourth a fresh N.N.E. 
breeze sprang up and we bucked into a steep sea the 
rest of the way to St. Augustine where we anchored at 
4:00 p.m., apparently the first foreign ship to make St. 
Augustine her port of entry in the memory of living man. 





I’d Like To Go... 


. . . Sailing away to a place the Pilot Book calls 
Port de Paix and sit ’neath a palm and eat bananas all 
day, or better than that, with my boat and my cat I’d 
down with the hook by some hook or crook in gay Mont- 
serrat where the maidens are fat and know how to cook. 
I'd like to cruise without any shoes wherever I choose 
and just eat and snooze without having to mind my 
Ps and Qs and make my escape from law and red 
tape and live like a nautical seagoin’ ape and go to 
where there’s never no snow or bills to grow and 
grow and grow. I’d like to find an island all green 
where looking about no one else could be seen and 
coconuts would fall like rain round my bean for I’d 
settle down there with a maiden fair who’d festoon 
my brow and soothe ’way dull care by doing a dance 
on the sand all bare. 

I’d like to steer to a place far from here where the 
skies are e’er clear and the living is cheap and beer is not 
dear and the maidens all giggle as you sit and swiggle 
and sniggle and sniggle in a pink shell-like ear. I’d 
like to bob on big blue waves far away from my job and 
the other slaves. There I would loaf like an elegant oaf 
with a jug and a loaf and no minutes to save. I’d swim 


in the sea with nothing on me but a chinful of whiskers 
I never would shave. 

I’d like to be seen in the blue Carribean chewing on 
fish or a ripe mangosteen or dancing a jig or playing a 
tuba with the good ship moored in St. Mare or Oruba. 
On Trinidad Isle I’d stay for a while then on to Jamaica 
I’d move in style. San Juan Porto Rico’s the next place 
I’d visit where the hurricanes grow and the gals are 
exquisite. Or in gay San Domingo I’d try out the life of a 
beach-comber bold with a golden brown wife. I’d sail me 
around the Island o’ Haiti where the ladies are black 
like Cafe no Lait-(i). 

I might sail through the Trades to the Horse Latitude 
and buy me a nag from a sea horse’s brood. On old 
Tortuga I’d dig for treasure and finding no gold would 
still have the pleasure of being there digging for treasure. 

Someday I’d return to the old U.S. A. and win me a 
wife in a town-on a bay and settle me down to a cruise 
on the club lawn and yarn and yarn from dusk to dawn 
and chivvy the yachtsmen pale and pasty and tell them 
of lands far more tasty and when winter came with cold 
and pain Why, Then I’d Like To Go Again! 

CarROL KLOTZBACH 
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“Hotsy Totsy,” unsuccessful contender in two previous Gold Cup races, came back to win the trophy in this year’s race at Red Bank 


A Veteran Wins the Gold Cup 


“Hotsy Totsy” Outlasts her Opponents in a Well-Filled Class to Win. Seven Boats Start 90-Mile Contest 


By THURBER CUSHING 


warbled the popular tune singers a few years 

back and so chants the motor boat racing world 
today. For Hotsy Totsy, an unsuccessful and discarded 
veteran of the 1926 and 1927 Gold Cup races, came 
back at the twenty-seventh Gold Cup regatta at Red 
Bank, N. J., August 16th-17th, to win both the oldest 
and the newest major trophies in motor boating. 

The regatta, with the Red Bank Yacht Club as host, 
was a most elaborate two-day motor boat racing affair. 
To wit: 323 event entries by 168 owners from 16 states, 
56 events (counting separately the divisions that raced 
simultaneously for different prizes) combined into 30 
separate starts — gross attendance 75,000 (estimated 
by Red Bank police) and 780 spectator yachts in the 
North Shrewsbury River. Nine speed records were set, 
six by outboards and three by Gold Cup boats. 

Speed and more speed, mile-a-minute jockeying at 
the turns, gay color and lively parties everywhere — 
and, in the double victory of the old-timer, Hotsy Totsy, 
a deep thrill for every spectator old enough to have 
secret doubts whether he himself was quite as good as 


"Gps the Is Hotsy Totsy Now!” So 





Start of the Gold Cup Race, with 
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he used to be in his younger days. It was a great party. 

Hotsy Totsy, built when the Gold Cup rules barred 
hydroplanes, came to the race with a bottom like a 
scrubbing board, five tiny steps having been added to 
lift her out of the water without disturbing her basic 
balance. Probably her Wright motor had been given 
some attention, for one of her two owners is Richard F. 
Hoyt, who is the chairman of the board of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation. 

Seven boats took the gun for the first of the three 
30-mile heats of the Gold Cup race. Hoyt was defending 
with /mp, his last year’s winner, and took the lead and 
held it for half a dozen roaring miles. Then things began 
to happen. Dick Loynes, who had built himself an 
amazing 16-cylinder 16-carburetor motor and an equally 
amazing hull for the express purpose of taking the Gold 
Cup back to the Long Beach Yacht Club, in California, 
did something or said something to Californian, which 
had started in seventh position and worked casually up 
to third. ‘California, Here I Come!”’ sang the boat, and 
shot ahead of El Lagartito and Imp, not exactly as if 
they were anchored, but certainly as if they weren’t in 





“Imp,” “Scotty Too,” and “El Lagartito” hitting the line with the gun 
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Start of the race for stock runabouts not over 40 h.p. Won by Frank Wigglesworth in a Dodge 16-footer 


nearly so great a hurry. Californian’s tremendous burst Hoyt, with Kliesrath as second man in the boat. There 
of speed raised by ten miles an hour the record for the were five other boats in the race, all huge speeders of 
fastest lap ever made previously by a Gold Cup boat, no special size, but they couldn’t touch the two Gold 
putting her well out in front for four of the 2 %4-milelaps, Cup boats. In the final heat Loynes was too early for the 
and then — her propeller shaft and its strut tied them- gun with Californian and he ran down the starting line 
selves into a couple of non-nautical knots and she was toward the committee barge at what looked like a mile 
out of the race. a minute, scaring the officials and threatening utter 

Imp, some 300 yards behind Californian when the destruction to Kirk Ames, the outboard racer, who 
Western boat conked, sauntered home to win the heat happened to be bobbing about in a pneumatic boat 
and set a new heat record for the Gold Cup. Hotsy just in front of the barge. But Loynes had his boat 
Totsy, driven by her other owner, Victor W. Kliesrath, under complete control; he spun her on a dime and was 
was an easy second. In the next heat Jmp led until she away over the line just as the gun boomed. H otsy Totsy 
burned out a bearing and had to quit, and Hotsy Totsy was there too, and she stepped out ahead of ¢ alifornian 
came home first with Sam Dunsford’s Scotty Too second. and stayed there, making a faster speed than her rival 
In the final heat, Hotsy Totsy, with the cup won on had done during the first heat. On the very last lap, just 
points if she finished second, let Scotty Too take the as everyone was expecting Loynes to give his boat the 
strain of setting the pace and winning the heat, and it gun and wipe out the other boat’s lead of a couple of 
worked out just that way. Hotsy Totsy won the race for hundred yards, Californian suddenly went piggly-wiggly 
the Montauk Yacht Club, on Long Island’s eastern tip, and finished nearly a mile behind Hotsy Totsy, which 
and set a new record for average speed in the ninety won the trophy on fastest speed for the race and proved 
miles of a Gold Cup race. for the second time in two days that youth isn’t every- 

The next day marked the first running of the National thing, even in the racing of high powered boats. 
Sweepstakes, intended ( alifornian 8 weak- 
to be the next-to-the- ness again was in her 
fastest motor boat race u oo “ — 
ie — mechanism, not in her 
mtg nes wey = motor or hull. She 
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the multiple engined ges ——= er | 

monsters that com- x ~ ee Aaa odie | might possibly have 
pete for the Harms- . ewe ds ee coe . hit a piece of drift- 
worth Trophy are sled” . itor Be wood, but the chances 
barred. The deed of = : — : seem against that ex- 


- sate 8 planation. But Loynes 

~™. did not go back West 
without a trophy, for 
his Miss California 
gathered in the Na- 
tional Trophy, em- 
: blematiec of the 
<—-*=- national champion- 
=~ ship of the limited 151- 
class hydro-planes. Jt, 
owned by H. Lutcher 
Brown of Houston, 
Texas, won the first 
heat of the leaping, 
to finish 300 yards 4, bucking, barrel-rolling 
ahead of Hotsy Totsy, — == —— - — 151s and was leading 
driven this time by Part of the spectator fleet which lined the course at Red Bank in the final heat when 
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gift from the Red 
Bank Yacht Club re- 
quires merely that the 
boats have only one 
motor and that the 
trophy be defended 
yearly at Red Bank. 
Californian, with ‘a 
whole new underwater 
driving mechanism, 
came out and rambled 
around the 15 miles of 
the first heat at a bit 
under a mile a minute 
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“Californian,” Dick Loynes’ 

West Coast entry, set a lap 

record of 63.644 m.p.h. in the 
Gold Cup event 


she suddenly went ‘“‘loco”’ and ran ashore — more 
trouble in keeping a high speed propeller in place. 

That same Texan’s Phantom, the first of the inter- 
national class 514-liter stock motor racing boats to be 
seen in a race, put on a close contest with the unlimited 
151 Sparrow V, owned by Elmer H. Johnson of Benning- 
ton, Vt., and won a lot of converts to this new idea in 
inexpensive racing boats. Commodore Gerald C. Hol- 
brook, of the Red Bank Yacht Club, and Sam Dunsford, 
owner of Scotty Too, both said they were going to get 
similar boats for next year, and others are expected to 
join the class. The motors are restricted to certain stock 
outfits to keep the cost down, and the whole boat, ready 
to race, costs around $3,000. 

Frank Wigglesworth of Boston, driving his 40-horse- 
power Dodge 16-footer, not only won the race for 40-h.p. 
stock runabouts but also stepped out to win the event 
for 75- and 135-h.p. runabouts, much to everyone’s 
amusement. J. D. Carscallen, of Babylon, Long Island, 
cleaned up in the bigger stock runabout races. The only 
hint of disappointment in the whole regatta was the 
comparatively small number of stock runabout owners 
who entered. They should have been out by the scores 
to take advantage of the new rules expressly for ama- 
teurs — and to get some of the thrills that brought 
entries from 16 states in the other racing classes. 

And the outboards. Heavens! A total of 230 event 
entries filed in advance by 119 individual owners, and a 
lot more racers who omitted the formality of filling out 
entry blanks. Many of the entrants had more than one 
boat and motor. These outboarders know that racing is 
fun, even if the runabout owners haven’t found it out 
yet. Six national five-mile records were set, four of them 





Jack Wood in "Michigan Kid,” winner of heat in Class B, Division 
3 outboards 
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“It-Too,” driven by J. D. Carscallen, 
won in the 200 h.p. stock runabout class 






by smaller motors in larger classes — a D-3 record of 
42.425 m.p.h. by a C motor, made by B. F. Risley, Jr., 
and F-1, F-2 and F-3 records by D motors. These were 
class F-1, 39.68 m.p.h. made by W. N. Widegren; Class 
F-2, 43.24 m.p.h: made by Stewart Nunnelly; and 
Class F-3, 43.5 m.p.h. made by Ray Delehant. 


Gotp Cup 
First Heat, 30 Miles 

Speed Speed 
Driver Boat for heat best lap 

Richard F. Hoyt, New 
York City Imp 56.679 61.597 

Victor W. Kliesrath, Port 
Washington, N. Y. Hotsy Totsy 55.613 57.918 


George Reis, Lake George, 
N. Y. 

8. B. Dunsford, Lake Win- 
nipesaukee, N. H. 

William Freitag, Westville, 


El Lagartito 54.083 55.366 


Scotty Too 49.215 55.511 


47 .048 


N. J. Miss Philadelphia 45.629 
Joseph E. Banfield, Red 

Bank, N. J. Red Banker D.N.F. 48.696 
Richard lLoynes, Long 

Beach, Cal. Californian DN.F 63.644 


(Californian’s best lap speed is new record for Gold Cup class. 
Previous record 53.58. Imp’s heat speed is new record. Previous, 
51.261) 

Second Heat, 30 Miles 


Victor W. Kliesrath Hotsy Totsy 56.054 58.290 
S. B. Dunsford Scotty Too 51.236 59.390 
William Freitag Miss Philadelphia 45.073 46.120 
Richard F. Hoyt Imp D.N.F. 58.316 


(Continued on page 124) 


Class C outboards, 


Mulford Skull in “Shooting Star,” winner, 
Divisions I and 2 








“Ellveeay” —A New Cruiser of Moderate Size 
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or a Diesel cruiser of moderate size, “Ellveeay” embodies many interesting features, including a deck of unusual size. Designed by J. H. Wells, 


inc., for L. V. Aaronson, of New York, she is only 80 feet in length, though she has the accommodations of a much larger yacht. Powered with 
two 6-cylinder Wintons, she was built by the Chance Marine Construction Co. 
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The Eight-Metre “Marin,” which took the King of Spain Trophy last March, led in her class. She is now owned 
by Victor Dalton, of the Cali 


ifornia Yacht Club 


Light Winds at Pacific Coast Championship Regatta 


By WALDO DRAKE 


their innings during the week of August 4th to 

9th off the Balboa Peninsula, locale of the tenth 
Pacific Coast Championship Regatta. Scarcely a white- 
cap disturbed the glassy vistas of the race courses, but 
there were more than 400 California yachts assembled 
in the inner bay. This splendid turnout, coupled with 
the warm hospitality of the Newport Harbor and 
Balboa Yacht Clubs, made the week a grand one. 

In the racing, Boreas again proved a fickle fellow, for 
not one of the yachts which won the Pacific Coast titles 
at San Francisco in 1929 was able to repeat this season. 
The hardest fighting of all was among the 6-metre 
sloops, with Stuart Haldorn’s Ay-ay-ay, of the St. 
Francis Yacht Club, and Tommy Lee’s new Caprice, 
carrying the colors of the California Yacht Club, bear- 
ing the brunt of battle. Ay-ay-ay nosed out Caprice 


Sins who like their wind in small cupfuls had 
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“Endymion,” a new staysail schooner from designs by Nicholas 
Potter, and owned by Donald Douglas, put on a highly creditable 
performance in the cruising classes 
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in the three-race series for the coast title, but Lee’s 
double-ender reversed the situation in the scrap for the 
revered San Diego Lipton Trophy, beating Ay-ay-ay 
by 20 seconds with the other 15 entries trailing at 
respectable distances. 

The 8-metre Marin, with which Fred Hoyt won the 
King of Spain Trophy last March for Lewis Lucken- 
bach and the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, again led 
the pack. Now owned by Victor Dalton, of the Cali- 
fornia Yacht Club, and sailed by Owen Dresden, an 
able youngster, she won her series rather easily against 
Owen Churchill’s Babe, Zellerbach and Hanley’s Hvide 
and Roger Marchetti’s Duce. Another unit of Commo- 
dore Churchill’s squadron, the twenty-rater Friendship, 
easily beat her only competitor, Oswald Zahn’s Zephyr, 
from San Diego, for the Class R championship. Friend- 
ship was skippered by Billy Cooper, Churchill’s brother- 
in-law, in his first year of regatta competition. Cooper’s 
victory brought him the Sir Joseph Isherwood Trophy, 
which venerable bowl was put up by L. E. “Ted” 
Geary, though he was unable to bring his Sir Tom down 
from Seattle to defend it. 

Walton Hubbard made a clean sweep in the Star 
Class. He sailed his re-rigged Tempe IV to the Pacific 
Coast title in the first three days of the regatta and on 
Thursday won the new Star Perpetual Bowl, up for 
competition for the first time. Tempe IV was hounded 
closely at all stages by Jack Keith’s Allstar, Vince 
Lyons’ Vega, and by the Webster boys in their J’om 
Robin. All three skippers of these leaders among the 
22 Star entries each day could match Hubbard on the 
windward legs but were unable to approach his un- 
canny ability to juggle a Star boat down wind. 

San Diego Bay sailors had their new Pacific Coast 
one-design sloops on hand and these six little beauties 
fully lived up to expectations. The cup went to Scamp, 
well handled by George Kettenberg, her owner-designer- 
builder-skipper. She had a two-point margin over 
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George Jessop’s Jean, chiefly because Jean, after prac- 
tically having the cup in the bag, encountered rigging 
trouble in the final race and finished 29 minutes behind 
the winner. Among the little sailing classes, Dick 
Russell took the Alamitos Bay skimmer trophy with 
his Patricia; El Diablo won among the hordes of 
Marions; Kinglet proved to be the best Starlet; and 
Mercury beat the Bay sloops. 

One beautiful new craft stood out sharply in the 
cruising classes, both for appearance and performance. 
She is Donald Douglas’s 75-foot staysail schooner 
Endymion, recently completed at Wilmington from 
designs by N. 8S. Potter. Rating at the very top of 
Class F, she started her racing career in fast company, 
but defeated with surprising ease such good boats as 
W. W. Pedder’s famous Diablo, A. N. Kemp’s schooner 
Amorilla and Gharles Reynold’s Marconi schooner 
Wetona. Endymion got away to an indifferent start in 
her first title race on Tuesday but within five minutes 
had the entire fleet of competitors tucked safely under 
her lee and won the 12-mile windward and leeward 
event by a margin of 33 minutes. 

Henry Warren won the title in the P, X and Y 
classes with his lean, black ketch Ah-Meek, with Clar- 
ence White’s Alden-designed ketch Vagabond second. 
Admiral Clem Stose’s yawl Teva, from San Diego, and 
A. F. Weil’s San Francisco yawl Corsair shared honors 
in the M and N division, each trading first and second 
places for a 314-point tie. The usual arbitrary consola- 
tion handicap race was sailed on Friday, but this year 
it differed from past events in that all racing yachts of 
all classes were eligible. The San Diego R-sloop Zephyr 
won it in a breath of a southerly breeze against a fleet 
of 33 starters. Zephyr beat out Al Christie’s 6-metre 
Lanai by 24 seconds in a Garrison finish by the seem- 
ingly impossible feat of running up to windward on the 
last leg — a broad reach — and then bearing off for the 
finish line faster than Lanai sailed the straight line. 

The few power boat races were all run off on Thurs- 
day, August 7th, being confined to runabout events and 
a 50-mile cruiser race around Catalina Island, this 
latter affair starting at 10 o’clock Thursday night from 
the Balboa Yacht Club. It was won by Paul Franklin 
Johnson’s Seyelyn, from the California and Balboa 
Yacht Clubs, the winner of the Long Beach-San Fran- 
cisco ocean race of last spring. Her time of 8 hours, 14 
minutes and 35 seconds was declared by the com- 
mittee to be a 100 per cent performance. Marlin and 
Jaysee finished second and third among the six starters, 
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In the hardest fought series of the regatta Stuart Haldorn’s “ Ay-ay- ay” 
(left) took the event for the “Sixes” 


the race being run over glassy, windless seas in bright 
moonlight. 

Brooks Gifford, of the Pasadena and the California 
Yacht Clubs, took the Class A runabout title with his 
La Reine III, a Chris-Craft. Gifford won the 12-mile, 
3-lap race in 25 minutes and 46 seconds, being trailed 
by E. F. Axilson’s Alta May II and William Jeffry’s 
Champ in that order. In Class B, honors went to M. E. 
Beckwith’s Cigarette, timed in 22 minutes and 45 
seconds, beating J. D. Zink’s Buccaneer by 2 minutes 
and 26 seconds. 

The great sight of the entire week came at the start 
of the race for the San Diego Lipton Trophy on Thurs- 
day, when 17 sloops, ranging from the Pacific Coast 
one-designs to 8-metres, crossed the line, spurred on 
by an 8-mile southwester that was chasing up the first 
whitecaps of the week. Caprice, destined to win the race 
by a mere 20 seconds, crossed at full speed ahead and 
to windward of the entire fleet. Tommy Lee worked 
the little 6-metre out to a nice lead over the whole pack 
on the 2-mile beat to the offshore mark, which she 
rounded a minute ahead of Ay-ay-ay. In the light going 
down-wind, though, Caprice was passed by the lighter 
San Francisco boat, Ay-ay-ay, which started the beat 
on the second round a full two minutes ahead. Lee 

(Continued on page 122 
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A start in the Six-Metre Class. (Left to right) “Caprice,”  Ay-ay-ay,” “May-Be,” “Lanai,” “Clio,” “Synnove” 
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Racing in the Shore Bird Class in a stiff sou’wester on the a day of the regatta. “Redhead” (left), H. F. Post, Jr.; 
and “Avocet,” G. M. Simes 


_ A Week of Racing on Great South Bay 


New Plan of Great South Bay Yacht Racing Association Proves Successful and Attracts Big Fleet 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


fifteenth annual race week, held off one port for 

the first time this year, proved in number of 
entrants, quality of competition and intensity of in- 
terest to be one of the most successful in the history of 
the organization which has done so much to develop 
the sport on the south side of Long Island. 

Instead of the race-here-today, somewhere-else- 
tomorrow program that used to take the boats from 
Freeport to Westhampton by way of Babylon, Bay 
Shore, Sayville, Bellport and Patchogue, the entire 
championship program was held off Bay Shore from 
August 4th through August 9th. 

The abandoning of the cruise from port-to-port that 
in previous years was one of the principal attractions of 
race week aroused some objection from the hardier 
element, but the advantages of the race-in-one-place 
idea were quickly brought home to them before the title 
series ended. A canvass of yachtsmen participating in 
the regatta showed an overwhelming majority in favor 
of the new plan. 

Not only were they assured of deep enough water and 
plenty of sea room at Bay Shore, they pointed out, but 
there were ample dock facilities at or near the club and 
there was no turning out early in the morning to sail 
or tow over to some other point in time to race that 
afternoon. Boats from Freeport, Amityville and Babylon 
also were not faced with the problem of a long thrash 
home again on Sunday after gradually working farther 
and farther to the eastward all week. Conversely, craft 
from Westhampton and other eastern ports didn’t 
have to go all the way down to the other end of the bay 
after their own week-end races in time to start the 
championship series on Monday. It was bad enough 
when wind and weather conditions were favorable, but 
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( rite South Bay Yacht Racing Association’s 


often it chanced that there was little breeze in the morn- 
ing and consequently a lot of boats not fortunate enough 
to have towing tenders reached the next port on the 
schedule too late to race. 

Indications now are that all this is ended and that 
future Great South Bay Yacht Racing Association 
championship regattas. will be held at some central 
point like Bay Shore or Sayville where there is ample 
water for the larger boats and facilities exist for the 
proper entertainment of visiting skippers and crews. 

The weather that prevailed during race week was 
more reminiscent of Long Island Sound than the 
strenuous South Shore. 

On opening day it blew, and blew hard, from the 
sou’west. The wind hit twenty-five miles an hour most 
of the time and in some puffs was even stronger. Most 
of the efforts of Boreas were confined to that day, though, 
for only once during the rest of the week did the sailors 
get anything like a good, steady sailing breeze. Tuesday 
it was very light to begin with, but freshened later in 
the afternoon; Wednesday was light, but that didn’t 
matter because the motorboats were monopolizing the 
program; Thursday provided a good whole sail breeze 
from the southeast that gave the fleet its best sport of 
the week, and on Friday and Saturday the boats had to 
make the best of light, fluky airs. 

One of the highlights of the week was the success 
of the Warren family, of Sayville, in the championship 
races. Northam Warren, Sr., a flag officer of the Sayville 
Yacht Club, not only won the P class series with his 
Edna but skippered her to her second successive victory 
in the Association Special Cup race, an event in which 
all sailing craft compete on a corrected time basis. 
Northam Warren, Jr., skippering Little Sister, took 
the class championship in the Cape Cod knockabouts 








A start in the R Class. “Vive,” owned by A. C. Smith, won the class championship 


after a ding-dong struggle throughout the series with 
Robert W. Zimmerman, Jr., in Shark, and J. R. Sprague 
in Puntjack. The little C.C.’s provided close contests 
every day and gave abundant evidence that the rising 
generation on Great South Bay is learning much about 
racing, and learning it fast. 

Another feature of the week was the Star Class series 
for the Commodore George A. Corry Trophy. Com- 
petition was keen and bitter in all of the five races and 
the prize finally went to the most consistent boat, 
Wings, sailed by Carl and John Pflug, of Westhampton. 
They were first in the opening race and third in each 
of the other four. Runner-up and third place honors 
went to two former Bay Shore junior champions, 
Robert W. Grace in Kaydet, and Lloyd M. Emory in 
Seeadler. 

The Fire Island Gold Cup for the boat making the best 
showing in its class during the series was won by twelve- 
year-old R. L. Smith, Jr., a Moriches Bay product, who 
had a perfect score in five starts with his tiny ‘‘M”’ 
sloop No. 22. 

The various class championships went to the fol- 
lowing: 


YACHT AND OWNER 
P sloops — Edna, Northam Warren. 
Islip one-design sloops — Scout, J. Gibson. 
Q sloops — Dolphin, C. W. Powell. 
Interclub class — Phantom, R. Sullivan. 
R sloops — Vive, A. C. Smith. 
S sloops — Van JJ, C. H. van Buren. 
A.A. catboats — Fatima, A. G. Lynn. 
V catboats — Edith S., R. 8. Haight. 
Star class — Wings, Carl and John Pflug. 
Moriches Bay sloops — Malabar, R. L. Gill. 
Indian class — Cuyahoga, W. Potts. 
Shore Birds — Redhead, H. F. Post, Jr., and Gull, 

T. P. Cuthbert, tie. 

BB class — Barbara Ann, W. Maloney. 
JA sloops — No. 12, R. J. Island. 
Timber Point sloops — Boots, F. C. Lowry. 
W catboats — Teaser, C. Axtman, Jr. 


Fire Island one-designs — Always, H. B. Morse. 


Cape Cods — Little Sister, N. Warren, Jr. 
SS sloops — No. 57, Mrs. Newton H. Day. 
M sloops — No. 22, R. L. Smith, Jr. 

* Sailover. 





An Ocean-Going Art 


Directions for Landlubbers 


| SEEMS this type of bath-room is restricted to a boat, 
So follow these directions and don’t let them get your goat. 
You grasp the handle firmly and work it to and fro, 
To make the water in the bowl all disappear below; 
Next press the pedal gently, when the tide is almost out, 





Pumping in the old Atlantic that the poets rave about. 

Release the pedal when it’s full, and pump with might and main, 
Until you hear the last of it go gurgling down the drain. 

A surge of satisfaction will now grace your beating heart, 


As you find yourself the master of this ocean-going art. 
C, PETERKIN 
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Vineyard Haven Wins Junior Championship 


Sears Cup Goes to Island Crew After Hard Fight with Pequot Yacht Club Juniors 


By WILLIAM U. SWAN 


carrying possession for the coming year of the 
Sears Cup, was held at Marblehead the last week 
in August and won by a crew from the Vineyard Haven 
Yacht Club made up of Captain William Cox, of Wil- 
mington, Del., Angelo J. Smith, of Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Thomas Jackson, hailing from the Vineyard. 
The largest number of contenders in the preliminary 
racing was in the Long Island Junior Championship 
series sailed off Stamford the second week in August, in 


Te tenth national junior yacht championship, 
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The Vineyard Haven crew. Left to right: Thomas Jackson, William 
Cox (captain), Angelo J. Smith 


which sixty youngsters from seventeen clubs reported to 
Hugh M. Wharton, President of the Long Island Junior 
Yachting Association. In this event Atlantic Coast 
knockabouts were used and the crews were allowed to 
bring their own boats, or boats from their clubs, an 
innovation in the Junior Championship. Up to this time 
the club holding the event supplied the boats, but the 
Long Island Association is too large to place such a 
burden on any one club. As nearly all the girls and boys 
were more or less familiar with the Atlantic Coast boats, 
and brought their own along, there was much interest 
as to who would produce the best kept yacht. The Long 
Island Junior Association would do well next year, if 
such an arrangement obtains, to give an Up-Keep Prize, 
such as Commodore Clifford D. Mallory, of Indian 
Harbor, presented to the Edgartown Yacht Club, and 
for which there was lively and commendable com- 
petition. 

The clubs which were represented at the Long Island 
Junior event were American, Babylon, Bay Shore, 
Bayside, Black Rock, Cold Spring, Huguenot, Indian 
Harbor, Larchmont, Manhasset, Pequot, Port Washing- 
ton, Riverside, Sayville, Stamford, Timber Point and 
Wadawanuck. It was necessary to split the large fleet 
into three divisions and sail the crews on points. Stam- 
ford, Larchmont, Cold Spring, Sayville, and Pequot 
qualified for the finals, which Pequot and Stamford 
won, the former taking the MacNeill bowl. 

The clubs in the Massachusetts North Shore cham- 
pionship, sailed at Marblehead in mid-July for a new 
cup given by Commodore Charles P. Curtis of the 
Eastern Yacht Club, were Annisquam, Corinthian, 
Eastern, Eastern Point, Manchester, Nahant Dory, 
Pleon and Swampscott. Eastern and Pleon won their 
way into the finals, and the former took the cup. 

The South Shore championship was held at Cohasset, 
Mass., with Cohasset, Duxbury, Hingham, Scituate, 
Squantum and the Pilgrim, of Plymouth, in the running. 
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Cohasset and Hingham reached the finals and the 
former crew won the Albert W. Finlay cup. 

Eleven clubs in the Southeastern Massachusetts 
Yachting Association sent crews to Cotuit, the third 
week in August, the bunch consisting of Beverly, 
Cataumet, Chatham, Cotuit, Edgartown, Nantucket, 
New Bedford, Quissett, Vineyard Haven, Waquoit and 
Wianno. Crews from the Cataumet Yacht Club, recently 
organized on the east shore of Buzzard’s Bay, and 
Vineyard Haven, went into the finals and the latter won. 

The Mt. Desert junior event was held the same week, 
the contenders being crews from Northeast Harbor, 
Bar Harbor and Blue Hill, the first named winning, with 
John Tyssowski, Jr., as captain, but the three did not go 
on to Marblehead. In many of the clubs mentioned, so 
many youngsters aspired to represent the clubs, that 
local eliminations were necessary. 

The make-up of the crews in the Sears Cup match 
were as follows: 

Cohasset Y. C. Capt. Robert James, Miss Frances 
McElwain, Howard Johnson. 

Eastern Y. C. Capt. Catherine Tappan, James M. 
Hunnewell, Jr. and Albert Goodhue, Jr. 

Pequot Y. C. Capt. Nicoll Bissell, Cleveland Bissell, 
Paul T. Rennell. 

Stamford Y. C. Capt. Russell Hall, Robert Gillespee, 
Richard Pinkham. 

Vineyard Haven Y. C. Capt. William Cox, A. J. 
Smith, Thomas Jackson. 

Herreshoff S class knockabouts were used, and the 
bunch sailed in a single division for points. Pequot won 
the first race, with Eastern, Cohasset, Stamford, and 
Vineyard Haven following in that order. 





The Pequot crew. Left to right: Paul Rennell, Nicoll Bissell (captain), 
leveland Bissell 


Cohasset took the second race, followed by Vineyard 
Haven, Eastern, Pequot and Stamford. The order in the 
third race was Pequot, Stamford, Vineyard Haven, 
Eastern and Cohasset. Pequot also took the fourth, with 
Stamford, Eastern, Cohasset and Vineyard Haven 
following. This last race placed Pequot in the finals, 
and in the fifth and sixth contests Vineyard Haven won 
both races and met Pequot in the best two-out-of-three 
series for the Sears Cup. Only two races were necessary, 
Vineyard Haven’s margin on the first being 1 minute 
36 seconds and 1 minute and 29 seconds on the second. 

In the eliminations sailed on Long Island Sound, in 
the three Massachusetts districts and at Mt. Desert, 
over a hundred and fifty boys and girls representing 
forty-five yacht clubs, competed. It is hoped that 
Narragansett Bay, Barnegat Bay and the Great Lakes 
will send crews next year. 
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SPEED! 


From an etching by Tom Ludlam 
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EDITORIAL 


The Selection of “Enterprise”’ 


O THOSE who have followed closely the work of 
the four aspirants for the defence of the America’s 
Cup, the choice of Enterprise by the Selection Commit- 
tee of the New York Yacht Club was logical and fully 
justified by the results of the August racing. Up to the 
beginning of August it looked as if Weetamoe had some- 
thing of an edge on Enterprise, and both of these yachts 
were superior to Yankee in anything but a fresh to hard 
breeze. Whirlwind, the fourth boat of the quartette, 
never did get going and was never seriously considered. 
Beginning with the New York Yacht Club Cruise, 
Enterprise, as the result of incessant work and attention 
to detail, showed such improvement that at the close of 
this event it appeared asif she and Weetamoe were almost 
an even bet in their chances of selection. Enterprise had 
always shown superiority in windward work, but was 
slightly slower before the wind until the cruise, when, 
on several occasions, she outran Weetamoe. Then came 
the elimination races late in August. In the first two 
races, in which Enterprise and Weetamoe were paired, 
the former outsailed the latter in true breezes that 
varied from 6 knots, at the start of the first race, to 26 
knots in the second race. In the first race her margin 
was small, and her advantage was gained on a spinnaker 
run in a light wind, supposed to be Weetamoe’s strong 
point. The second race was Enterprise’s all the way, and 
she astonished everyone by the way she stood up and 
worked to windward in a hard wind and sea. As between 
these two boats, those races settled the matter. 

The Yankee crowd were apparently not satisfied that 
their boat had been given enough consideration. But it 
was a foregone conclusion that the committee would 
pick a light to moderate weather boat to meet Shamrock, 
which was known also as a light weather performer. To 
have picked a heavy weather performer would have been 
to gamble on the weather. Everyone knew Yankee was 
best in a breeze. She never did show anything against 
Weetamoe and Enterprise in light weather, and there 
was no reason to believe, after waiting days for a mod- 
erate weather chance and not getting it, that she had 
been improved enough to beat Enterprise. When the last 
race was called off for lack of sufficient wind to finish 
within the time limit, Yankee was some miles astern of En- 
terprise. It was then that the committee made its decision. 

No unbiased person will eavil at the ultimate selection. 

The Press'and the America’s Cup 
OW that the matchfor the America’s Cup is overand 
the tumult has died to an echo of what took place off 
Newport, one may be permitted, perhaps, to go back 
and review dispassionately the manner in which this 
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greatest of sporting events was handled by the sensation- 
loving American press. At the start it should be empha- 
sized that, on the whole, the reputable news carriers 
covered the season’s racing between the American 
candidates, and the Cup match itself, in a highly satis- 
factory manner. Several were represented by men who 
not only could write but who were also sailors and knew 
the technique of the sport sufficiently to turn in an 
intelligent, accurate, and interesting account of a race. 

But during the Newport elimination series in August, 
when partisanship ran high, the sensation-mongers 
got busy and perpetrated some of the most atrocious 
stuff ever seen in print. Much of it was pure figment of 
the imagiation, dished up in scurrilous form, and as 
such had no proper place in a newspaper supposed to 
purvey news. As an instance of this, it came to our at- 
tention that a certain Boston paper wired its corre- 
spondent at Newport instructions to send in a “‘hot”’ 
story on how the America’s Cup Selection Committee 
already had the selection ‘‘in the bag”’ for one of the 
New York boats and was not going to give Yankee, the 
Boston boat, any consideration. Of course, the corre- 
spondent obliged. Then the Boston Post sent one of its 
feature ink-slingers to Newport, and this man burst 
out with a weird story of how the Vanderbilt group had 
bought up during the winter all the bronze plate in the 
market so that the Whirlwind, built at Boston, had to 
be constructed of ‘‘less desirable material,’’ wood. And, 
further, that the Morgan and Vanderbilt syndicates, 
owners of Weetamoe and Enterprise, had cornered all the 
canvas in the sail-making market, so that the other 
boats had considerable difficulty in getting sails, Yankee 
having been able to get only two mainsails. This same 
scribe, signing off as Bill Cunningham, adds this pleasing 
touch to the article under discussion: 

“This (the America’s Cup Race) appears to be one 
of the prettiest and most pleasant of all sporting events. 
None but the very wealthy can hope to participate, 
and these gentlemen are all so pediculous with pelf that 
none of the conniving, pan-handling and weasand- 
slitting sometimes bumped into around ball parks and 
fight rings is expected at all, at all... . 

“‘And yet here, if reports are to be believed, as the 
four American boats settle down to their final week of 
trials, is a general all-round mess of snide schemes and 
favor-currying that makes even such a notorious business 
as box fighting look clean enough to kiss. Newport, they 
say, is alive with hatreds and jealousies, and even the 
rival crews of the racers are scared to walk in the dark.”’ 

Is it any wonder that this sort of thing disgusts those 
who know the true state of affairs in the selection of our 
defender for this year’s race? 
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DANIEL BACON 


the imagination, be termed “‘seagoing.’”’ In his long career as yachtsman and sailor 
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[ E present commodore of the Cruising Club of America can, without any stretch of 
he has had, probably, as wide and varied experience as any member of the “salty” 
organization he heads. 

Long identified with shipping interests, both sail and steam, Commodore Bacon early 
took to the sailing of yachts as a means of getting afloat in the time he could spare from 
business. The list of yachts he has owned is a long one. The full list would read like a page 
from Lloyd’s Register. They have all been sailing craft except one, and of all rigs — cat, 
yawl, ketch, schooner, sloop, and a racing cutter, the “‘Avenger,”’ which he raced for one season, 
only to go back to wholesome cruising boats. The list includes the “‘Tamerlaine” (yawl), 
“Snug ’’ (ketch), “Myrtle” (cat), in which he cruised from the Bahamas to Maine, ‘‘Solita”’ 
(yawl), “Seafarer ’’ (schooner), “Querida” (sloop), and the fast power cruiser ‘“‘Quest.’’ In 
addition there were a couple of Class S boats for good measure. In many of these he has saiied 
in coastwise and long distance races, and some years ago he cruised in the South Seas in 
a coasting schooner. 

Besides the club of which he is the head, he has been a member of the New York Yacht Club 
since 1906; his other club affiliations are the Seawanhaka-Corinthian, of Oyster Bay, 
and India House. 











Six-Metre boats of United States and British teams standing across the Sound in one of the recent races for the British-American Trophy. 
“Cherokee” is leading 








RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


U. S. “Sixes” Win British-American Cup 


MERICA’S supremacy over Great Britain in Six-Metre 
yacht races sailed in light and moderate breezes was 
definitely established in the British-American Cup match sailed 
off Oyster Bay early in September. The United States team won 
the series by overwhelming the Britons in four straight races 
and thus gained a leg on the international trophy which Great 
Britain has held-since the races on the Clyde in 1928, Each na- 
tion now has a leg on the new cup. 

The American team was made up of two Crane-designed 
boats, Lucie (ex-Akaba), and Mars; Cherokee, from the board of 
young Olin Stephens, of Sparkman & Stephens, and Aphrodite, 
the product of C. Sherman Hoyt’s long years of international 
racing experience. Lucie was sailed by her owner, Briggs Cun- 
ningham, of Pequot Yacht Club; Mars by Van S. Merle-Smith, 
head of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club syndicate 
which owns the craft; Herman F. Whiton’s Cherokee by Corne- 
lius Shields, of Larchmont Yacht Club, and J. S. Johnson’s 
Aphrodite by her designer, C. Sherman Hoyt. 

Britain’s losing cause was fought by two Clyde boats, Major 
A. A. Stuart-Black’s Coral and Evelyn 8. Parker’s Fintra, and 
two craft from the Solent, Kenneth H. Preston’s Prudence and 
F. A. Richards’ Felma. All were designed by the famous Scottish 
expert, William Fife. 

Lucie, last winter’s Riviera champion, winner of Seawanhaka’s 
Spring Invitation series, and Larchmont Race Week champion, 
was the most consistent American entry, winning one race, 
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“Mars” (left), a new 
“Six” owned by Van 
S. Merle-Smith, was 
one of the chief stand- 
bys of the American 
team 


“Lucie” (right), 
Briggs Cunning- 
ham’s fi 

oint win- 
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finishing second in two and fourth in the other. Prudence was 
the only British boat that could go at all in the light to moderate 
weather that prevailed through the series, but Coral had the 
distinction of placing higher than any of her team-mates. In the 
third day’s race, when the breeze freshened to twenty knots on 
the second round of the six-mile windward and leeward course, 
Coral came up from seventh position to finish as runner-up to 
Lucie. No other British boat got better than third during the 
match. 

A strong indication of how the series would go came out of the 
first race in which the American team finished one, two, three, 
and five. Mars won, with Lucie second, and Cherokee third. 
Prudence got home ahead of Aphrodite to prevent a clean sweep 
by the challenging fleet. The point score was 24% to 12 and on 
the following day the United States won by the identical count 
after lying becalmed for an hour and a half and riding out a 
40-mile-an-hour squall before the fleet was given a start. 
Mars won her second successive victory that day by walking 
through Lucie’s lee on the last leg, a reach to the finish. Prudence 
was third and then came Aphrodite and Cherokee in that order. 

The third race was sailed in a steadily freshening nor’wester 
that gave the boats their first test in a rail breeze and lump of sea. 
Lucie outsailed the fleet on every point of sailing and was first 
by nearly three minutes. Coral came up from nowhere in the 
increasing wind and sea to take second place by a length and a 
half from Cherokee. Aphrodite just hung on off the wind to save 
fourth place by half a length from Prudence. Felma and Fintra 
were sixth and seventh and Mars, which never did get going, 
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was last. The only accident of the series occurred in this race, 
Mars snapping a spreader in an unpremeditated jibe after 
rounding the last mark and starting for home. The score was 
United States, 2014; Great Britain, 16. 

Hoyt left the American team in an embarrassing position in 
the fourth race. Outmaneuvered in the jam at the windward 
end of the starting line, he tried to squeeze past Prudence. He all 
but made it, but his bow touched Prudence’s backstay and the 
foul put him out of the race, leaving the Americans with only 
three boats to cover the four Britishers. They had to finish no 
worse than one, three, and five to win the race and make it four 
straight for the United States. 

They went this one better when Cherokee, beautifully sailed 
by Corny Shields, finished first, seven minutes ahead of the 
second boat, Mars. Lucie, which had done a lot of covering and 
got none the best of the breaks in the fluky, shifting breeze, was 
fourth and the series ended when she crossed the line. Felma 
showed her best form of the series to take third place for Britain. 
Prudence was fifth. Fintra and Coral, the heavy weather boats, 
were again at the bottom. The score was 2014 to 15 which made 
the final point total 81 to 55 in favor of the Americans, who won 
every race and took first place in every start. 

Everett B. Morris 





“Okla II” Retains Atlantic Coast Championship 
in Star Class 


. F. WATKINS, sailing Okla IJ for Central Long Island 
Sound, was once again crowned Star Class champion of the 
Atlantic Coast and will retain the title for another year. It is 

not often the case in the Star Class that a major championship is 
won twice in succession by the same skipper and the same yacht. 

Watkins’ victory was by no means an easy one. After winning 

the first race, Okla damaged! her rigging and slipped back to 
fifth the following day; then recovered her lost points in the last 
race and finished the series tied with Colleen, skippered by Briggs 
Cunningham, with 26 points each. In the sail-off the following 
week, the defender defeated his team mate to retain the title. 

As usual, the series consisted of three races, sailed on August 

20th, 21st, and 22nd, off Southport, Conn. The races were con- 
ducted by the Pequot Yacht Club, under whose colors both 
Okla II and Colleen sailed. This year, for the first time, each of 
the competing fleets was allowed two entries instead of one, 
five fleets being represented. 

Unusually strong winds for Long Island Sound prevailed 

throughout the series. Okla JJ, with the new rig, won the first 
race by 4 seconds from Dave Robert’s Jessica, of Peconic Bay. 
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“Prudence” (left) and “Felma,” two of the British team. The former is a new boat this year 


The second race was sailed in a raging northeaster and was 
taken by Olivia I], another Peconic entry, sailed by Alan Nelson 
of Shelter Island. In this race Jessica was beaten by Colleen and 
these two yachts moved up into the lead, tied with 17 points 
each, a single point ahead of the defender. 

Okla entered the last race with the old rig, not having had 
time to repair the damaged new one. It was still blowing hard; 
in fact, one of the yachts, Catherine, was reefed, but the seas 
were not as high as on the previous day. Colleen, Jessica, and 
Okla II reached the leeward mark in the order named, but the 
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“Alsumar,” a new cruising sloop owned by D. H. Morris, Jr. She 
was designed by Sparkman & Stephens as a pro auxiliary 
cruising and racing class for Long Island Sound. The engine is a 
small 4-cylinder Gray 
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Two of the Bermuda one-designs leading two Interclubs in the recent match sailed on the Sound between these two classes, which was won 


by the former 


defender soon pulled out into the lead. Colleen overtook her 
again on the second run down wind only to fall behind when the 
yachts close-hauled for the final beat home. Molly O, with Ben 
Linkfield at the helm, came into the picture and just nosed 
Jessica out at the finish by a split second. The Peconic yacht, 
however, was disqualified for having forced Molly O about. 





Bermuda Triumphs on the Sound 


AILORS of the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club, making their 
second visit to Long Island Sound, carried away practically 
every trophy for which they competed during the latter part of 
August and the early days of September. Skippers of the Ber- 
muda one-design sloops repeated their triumph of 1928 by 
shading the Sound Interclub team 2034 to 2014 in four races 
sailed at Larchmont and Rye, and the Six-Metres from the 
Onion Patch won a team match from two American craft, 1114 
to 914, in two contests off Larchmont on September 7th. 
Besides these major triumphs, the Bermudian “Sixes,” 
Achilles and Viking, won a four-cornered international team 
race off Seawanhaka, scoring 11 points to 1014 for the Ameri- 
cans — Lucie and Mars — who finished second. England was 
third with eight points scored by Felma and Prudence, and Scot- 
land was last with six, representing the single-handed efforts of 
Fintra as Coral eliminated herself by fouling the starting buoy. 
Captain Reginald V. Holt, of the Royal Navy, commandant 
of the Bermuda dockyards, added to these victories a triumph 
for Achilles in the Six-Metre Class at Larchmont’s Labor Day 
regatta, another in his division in the Stratford Shoals overnight 
race from Oyster Bay, and a second to Felma in the City Island 
Yacht Club’s Sound regatta on September 6th. 
The Bermuda-Long Island Sound Interclub and Six-Metre 
races were every bit as close and exciting as the scores indicate. 
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Skippers and crews of the Bermuda one-designs (left) and the Sound Interclub boats 


Thanks to some fine work by Drake Sparkman’s Poppy, the 
Americans wound up the Larchmont half of the four-race series 
leading 1214 to 8144. Bozo and Aileen made up the Interclub 
team for the last two tests at Rye and were twice beaten by 
Starling, sailed by the Trimingham brothers, and Cardinal, 
skippered by Bayard Dill. Starling won the morning race at 
Rye after Dill had driven Bozo way off to windward on the last 
leg to let his team-mate through. Bozo was second, Cardinal a 
very close third, and Aileen last. 

In the afternoon the Bermudians had to finish one-two, or 
one-three to win the series. The wind was light and fluky and 
when the boats rounded the turning mark off Great Captain’s 
Island for a close reach to the finish, they were in this order — 
Aileen, Starling, Bozo and Cardinal, the latter well astern. The 
softening breeze was just made for the light weather Bermuda 
boats and Starling walked through Aileen’s lee into first place 
and Cardinal passed Bozo. At this point “Corny” Shields in 
Aileen reached across to luff Cardinal out and let Bozo through 
into second place. If Cardinal could be kept in last place Amer- 
ica would win, but although Bozo took second place through 
Shields’ strategy, Dill sailed right over Aileen’s bow with Car- 
dinal not a hundred yards from the finish and clinched the 
Bermuda triumph. 

The Six-Metre series was a two-race affair in which Captain 
Holt was the hero. He won the morning contest with Achilles, 
“Corny” Shields‘in Cherokee was second, the Triminghams in 
Viking third. In the afternnon the breeze fell to nearly nothing 
and Totem, right in her element, won with ease. Viking was a 
good second. Cherokee was third around the last ‘mark, and 
Achilles last and had these positions been maintained to the 
finish the series would have been tied. But Captain Holt got 
Achilles going, passed Cherokee, and Bermuda had again de- 
feated a team of American yachtsmen. 
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“Tidal Wave” Wins Huntington-Cornfield Auxiliary 


Race 


| pga shifting breezes, intermingled with numerous calms, 
were encountered by the 21 starters in the 106-mile Hunt- 
ington-Cornfield Auxiliary race, the sixth annual affair staged 
by the Huntington Yacht Club of Huntington, L. I., on August 
30th. The winner turned up in the Rhodes-designed double- 
ender Tidal Wave, owned by Samuel Wetherill, of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club, second prize being annexed by the snappy 
little cutter Ben Bow, owned and sailed by William Atkin, her 
designer. Third place fell to Henry D. Bixby’s cutter Phantom, 
designed by the late Albert Strange. The bugeye Jijitopi actu- 
ally finished second, but used some gasoline from a reserve tank, 
and was disqualified by the Race Committee. 

As usual, the boats started from anchor, with sails furled, ona 
starting line established just outside of Lloyd’s Harbor Light- 
house. In a raging calm, motors barked almost simultaneously 
with the starting gun, crews popped up from below decks, 
anchors left the sandy bottom as if by magic, and the grind was 
on. The wind was light and fickle all the 53 miles to Cornfield 
lightship, most of the boats using up practically all their gas in a 
fruitless effort to get around the turning mark before the tide 
changed against them. Tidal Wave turned first, at 2:15 A.M. 
Sunday morning, followed some 25 minutes later by the little 
sloop Adelante. 

The light, baffling airs boxed the compass on the return trip, 
the crews being pretty well worn out shifting sails and flapping 
around in calms. Tidal Wave crossed the line on her last pint of 
gasoline at 4:40 Sunday afternoon, beating Jijitopi by just 15 
seconds in a hair-raising finish. Ben Bow came in under sail two 
hours later, followed by the yaw] Dragon, Phantom taking third 
prize on corrected time. 


Yachting 


Summary: 
ELaPsED CORRECTED 
Boat Rie OwNER TIME TIME 
Tidal Wave Ketch S. Wetherill 25-09-15 23-59-45 
Ben Bow Cutter Wm. Atkin 27-12-12 25-22-12 
Phantom - H. D. Bixby 33-07-00 31-07-00 
Adelante Sloop F.C. Geiger 34-14-10 32-34-10 
Dragon Yawl P.S. Patton 33-43-34 33-23-34 
Sail Ho Cutter J.S. String 35-09-35 33-59-35 
Unalga Sloop G. W. Rulon 35-52-43 34-12-43 
Trump Yawl I.D.Jacobson 35-24-58 34-24-58 
Dragon Cutter G. W. Neville 36-10-40 34-50-40 
Harbinger Sloop G. Munroe 35-5141 35-01-41 
Norseman H. Starke 38-05-56 37-55-56 
Reliance " A. Urfer 40-01-38 39-41-38 
Gulnare Yawl L.R.Freeman 40-33-01 39-43-01 
Hippocampus Jr. Sloop E. Sprague 4440-45 41-10-45 
Siren C. H. Bidwell 44-59-28 41-29-28 
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Sam Wetherill’s 1 new double-ended ketch “Tidal Wave.” 
the Huntington-Cornfield Auxiliary Race 
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Johnston de Forest’s Eight-Metre “Priscilla,” which “cleaned up” 
on her mid-summer invasion of Marblehead 


Sarasota Yacht Club Wins Championship 
on Gulf Coast 


HE Sarasota, Florida, Yacht Club has made good its threat. 

The club that finished third in the 1929 race series came back 
this year to win the Gulf Yachting Association’s interclub team 
sailing championship and the Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy in the 
regatta held on Pensacola Bay, August 30th-September Ist. 
It was the first time in the eleven-year history of the event that 
Sarasota has captured this coveted trophy. 

The South Florida city won the cup with one first, a second, 
a third and a sixth place record, finishing with a total of 20 
points, two ahead of the Mobile Yacht Club. The i’ensacola 
Yacht Club, defending champion, was third, with 16 points. 

Sarasota’s victory was a rather hollow one. Had it not been 
for an upheld foul on the part of Pensacola’s skipper, the 1929 
champions would have won the regatta with 23 points. The first 
race won by Captain Oscar Sheppard was thrown out by the 
committee following a protest filed by Mobile. 

Sheppard got off among the leaders and soon threaded his way 
to the front, never to be headed. He finished 1 minute 47 seconds 
ahead of the Sarasota craft, skippered by Francis Walpole. 
Mobile was third, followed by Biloxi, New Orleans and Houston. 

Youth was served in the second race when Walter Bromley, 
of Sarasota, finished ahead of the fleet after coming from far 
behind through some fine sailing on the windward legs. Bromley 
got off seventh after the firing of the cannon but by the end of 
the first round he had maneuvered his sloop into third place and 
on the second lap he overhauled the New Orleans boat, which 
was in second place. Then, on the first leg of the final round, 
Bromley pushed ahead of the Houston entry. 

Pensacola furnished another sensation in 19-year-old Louis 
Harvey, who was sailing his first Lipton Cup race. Harvey 
showed to advantage in the third race when he finished five min- 
utes ahead of the second boat, the biggest lead attained during 
the regatta. Mobile was second and Sarasota third in this race. 

The final race which brought together all of the aces of the 
various clubs was marked by the defeat of the veteran Dave 
Witherall, of Pensacola. It was his first setback in eleven years 
of Lipton Cup racing on the Gulf Coast. Witherall finished third 
in the race, which was won by Paul Reese, young but experienced 
St. Petersburg skipper. Commodore Edward B. Overton piloted 
the Mobile craft in third. 

The 1930 regatta was probably the most successful in recent 
years. The four races were closely contested and well sailed. 

Vau J. FLANAGAN, JR. 
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The smaller classes turning on the wind in Nantucket’s first annual regatta, sailed on Nantucket Sound 


The Nantucket Yacht Club Sails its First Annual Regatta 


Interest in Yachting Revived at Nantucket 
By WILLIAM W. SWAN 


INETY yachts crossed the starting line —and ninety 
yachts finished in the first annual regatta sailed by the 
Nantucket Yacht Club, Monday, August 25th. Entries came 
from Marthas Vineyard, Cape Cod, New Bedford, and such 
comparatively distant points as Long Island Sound and Boston, 
the first time in the history of the club’s sailing affairs that so 
many different points were represented. 

The courses were laid out in Nantucket Sound, on that part 
embraced by the long arm of Great Point, the start being made 
at the bell buoy just off the jetties. An almost total absence of 
breeze marked the regatta, in spite of the opinion so prevalent 
among many yachtsmen who spend a great deal of time in these 
waters that “‘ you always have a breeze up here.”’ Oh, yes, there 
had been a breeze. It had been 
blowing for four days from the 
northeast at between 26 and 40 
miles per hour, but that was all 
before regatta day. In fact, the 
races were almost postponed be- 
cause of that prolonged blow. The 
day of the races, however, broke 
clear and calm. 

When it was time for the warning 
signal a faint breath, enough to 
maintain headway, stirred from the 
northeast, and the committee de- 
cided to send ’em on their way; but 
just as the starting signal was fired 
for the Schooner Class of 60 feet or 
over water line the breeze decided 
to quit. The first leg was N.14E., 
and with no wind and a tide of 
about a mile an hour setting S.44W 
it soon became evident that the 
yachts were not crossing the line. 
In fact, ten signals were hoisted and 
lowered before the first boat crossed. 
A tardy and very mild southwest 
breeze saved the day. 

In the large classes, Constance, 
Seward Prosser’s beautiful black 
schooner, won a hard fought race 
from Amerind, W. Ackerman’s new 
yacht. It was ‘practically, however, 
a victory for Amerind, because in 
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Alongside the bulkhead of the Nantucket Yacht Club. 
Note sword-fishing “pulpit” on the power boat in the 
foreground 


spite of the fact that she is an auxiliary she yet managed to push 
Constance so closely. Tycoon, Clifford Mallory’s sloop, which 
had won nearly every race this season, had no opponent, but 
she was started with the schooners, and owing to their fre- 
quent private luffing matches, she beat them in. Penzance, a 
smart-looking craft belonging to Dr. F. J. Frost, won in the 
class for schooners under 60 feet. 

In the Vineyard Sound Interclub Class, Pan, an entry from 
Edgartown and skippered by her owner, L. W. Sargent, won 
easily in her class. Fiddler led the Wianno pack home, as did 
Cheep II in the Katama knockabouts. Coskata won her twelfth 
straight race in the Indian Class, a feat equalled by Tarpon in 
the Toppantot Class, while Rucar Alfo put over her first win in 
the Baby Rainbows. 

The committee boat was Jules 
Thebaud’s Tidler II, the com- 
mittee consisting of Karl Satler 
(chairman), Jules Thebaud, John 
Kellogg, T. G. Davis and William 
W. Swan, assisted by Commodore 
A. M. Orr, of the Edgartown 
Yacht Club. 

On August 26th the team race 
between the Edgartown and Nan- 
tucket Yacht Clubs was sailed, 
the former winning 24 to 15. The 
Edgartown Yacht Club thus holds 
the J. W. Lindsay Cup for one 
year. 

Commodore Austin Strong was 
re-elected for another term, and 
this deservedly. Commodore Strong 
has been largely responsible for 
the revival of yachting at Nan- 
tucket. The club now boasts 1102 
members, with 117 yachts owned 
by club members. In the series 
races held twice weekly through 
the summer there was an average 
of 52 starters in each race. Many 
visiting yachts have always en- 
joyed the hospitality of this most 
unusual of yacht clubs, but this year, 
up to September Ist, seventy-two 
more were listed than ever before. 
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HE smashing defeat handed the Britishers in the 
British-American Six-Metre Team Races off Oyster 
Bay was considerable of an upset to many of us, espe- 
cially considering that the shoe was on the other foot two 
years ago on the Clyde. Of course, our designers have 
progressed a lot since then. Again, this year’s British 
team was reputed to be composed of heavy weather 
boats, and the winds encountered were light to moderate 
in the main. Still again, competent critics who saw the 
races say that the British craft were rather poorly sailed 
and handled, while the Americans were up to the high 
standard to be expected in international competition. 
Let’s hope that two years hence the competition will be 
closer and the result the same. 
+ + + 


If the hit-and-run speedboat maniac who smashed up 
one of the Bermudian one-designs before the series 
started is ever caught, I hope to be present at his trial 
and execution. Such a miserable whelp deserves no 
consideration whatever. It was only fitting that after 
such a catastrophe the Bermudians should take their 
remaining two boats and defeat the Interclubs, even by a 
fractional margin. Now the Interclubs will have good 
reason to journey to Bermuda next April in an effort to 
turn the tables. 

+ + + 


Of course, my prediction that Weetamoe would be 
selected to defend the America’s Cup was a bit previous. 
Still, at that time, you wouldn’t have found many 
Enterprise backers. The vast improvement in the Bur- 
gess-designed boat was due mainly to two things, the 
light duralumin mast, and trimming the boat more by 
the stern, the latter probably accounting for her sudden 
improvement in reaching and running, points of sailing 
on which she had previously been a bit sour. Whatever 
the cause, Enterprise is a much improved boat, and 
undoubtedly the best craft to meet the slippery-looking 
green challenger, which has shown astonishing spurts of 
speed in very light going in trial spins around Newport. 
Of course, this copy is written before the final races and 
will not appear until the war is over. Right now it looks 
like a very close contest. Both boats have mighty 
clever hulls. Enterprise, I believe, has a better rig, and 
will have better handling. These two points may be the 
deciding factors in what looks to be the keenest inter- 
national contest in years. One veteran yachtsman has 






by Cap Stan 


definitely picked Shamrock to win, but he is in the 
minority. Public sentiment is with Sir Thomas. It cer- 
tainly should be a battle worth watching. 

+ + + 


Occasionally we find some blissfully ignorant gink who 
endeavors to give us the impression that those who sail 
on bodies of water such as the Great Lakes or Long 
Island Sound are of the kid glove order of amateur mar- 
iner, afraid to take a chance offshore in a real breeze or 
sea. Great Lakes sailors know what fallacious reasoning 
this is. If anyone doubts Long Island Sound’s ability to 
make things interesting he should have been aboard one 
of the boats in the recent race around Cornfield Light- 
ship for the Renk Trophy. Eight boats, four of them 
veterans of the last Bermuda Race, started. One boat 
finished. The other seven dropped out for various rea- 
sons — parted rigging, split sails, leaking hulls, and so 
on. For it so happened that a real gale of wind hit the 
Sound that day, and anyone who has been abroad in said 
Sound, in a small boat, in a real easterly, doesn’t have to 
go to Bermuda or Honolulu to find out if his boat is sea- 
worthy and his crew seagoing. The short, steep seas in 
the Sound or on the Lakes will give boat and man all the 
tryout needed by either. 

++ + 


In one of the recent auxiliary races, where a pre- 
determined amount of gasoline is doled out to each 
competitor, one of the boats, which had apparently won 
a prize, was discovered to have used some gasoline from 
an extra tank. Two of the crew of the boat so informed 
the Race Committee, a day or so after the race. The 
owner was quite astonished, and admitted that such 
might have been the case, claiming to have been intoxi- 
cated to such an extent that he didn’t quite remember 
just what went on. Of course, the boat was disqualified. 
Heigho! I wonder how it would feel to compete against 
that boat in another race? Think I’d rather stay home. 


++ + 


From all accounts, Barbara Carstairs’ latest chal- 
lenger for the Harmsworth Trophy, Estelle V, had the 
speed to shower dust in Gar Wood’s face, but couldn’t 
stand the racket. It’s not often that anybody passes 
Wood, and when they do, they don’t stay there. Same 
old story in the speed boat game — you can build a 
fast outfit, but will it hang together in a hard race? 
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HANDSOME /71-foot  staysail-rigged schooner 
which is pretty sure to be heard from in next sea- 
son’s long distance races is shown in the plans on this 
and the following page. She is from the board of John G. 
Alden, of Boston, and is now being built at the yard of 
M. M. Davis & Son, Solomon’s Island, Maryland, for 
J. Rulon Miller, of Baltimore, former owner of the 
schooners Blue Water and Tradition, both from Alden’s 
design. Her principal dimensions are: |.0.a. 70’8”; 
l.w.l. 50’; beam, 14/3”; 
draft, 8’6’’; outside lead 1 
ballast, 28,000 pounds; sail IX 
area, 2720 sq. ft. JV} 
She is a flush decker, Fi [J 
and an inspection of the fT, 
lines shows a sweet lined ffi 
craft of moderate beam, cae 
good freeboard, and firm 
sections, the hull being 
distinctly of the “yacht”’ 
type rather than the Mala- 
bar type which the same 
designer has developed so 
successfully. With sweet, 
easy lines coupled with the 
staysail schooner rig, there 
is little doubt but that she 
will show a fine turn of 
speed in almost any condi- 
tion of wind and sea. 
’ There is nothing radical 


A Handsome Staysail-Rigger from Alden’s Board 








No attempt was made to get a great number of 
staterooms, the owner desiring large, airy units rather 
than more small ones. The owner’s double stateroom is 
aft, with one door leading to the toilet room to port and 
another door leading to the companion passageway. 
A passageway berth is located opposite the toilet room. 
Amidships is the large saloon, with four berths, lockers, 
shelves, buffets, etc. The motor is located in the extra 
large galley just abaft the foremast. There are four 

berths and a world of 

storage space forward, and 

the lazarette aft gives 

excellent stowage space for 

sails and gear of all sorts. 

The motor, a 50 h.p. 

Kermath, is located on the 

center line forward, and is 

expected to push the easy- 

lined hull at a 10-mile 

clip. Spars will be hollow, 

Xs. with sails by Ratsey. The 
AS construction, finish and 
\ equipment will be to the 

a » highest standard, so that 

%! Chesapeake Bay is sure to 
have an addition to her 


’ \ \ growing fleet of modern 

oe %' cruising craft of which 
\ * she may well be proud. 

\\ The staysail rig seems 

\ to be gaining in popularity 


on schooners of moderate 











about the staysail rig, as it 











follows along conventional 


size designed for offshore 








lines. Although back- 
stays are shown on the 
foremast, they will prob- 
ably be used only in a 
hard chance, as the fore 
shrouds are led fairly well aft to take the ordinary pull 
of the jib and forestaysail. The tall mainmast will sup- 
port a huge maintopmast staysail, which should be good 
for extra knots on a broad reach. 











Sail plan of the 71-foot staysail-rigged schooner now building for 
J. Rulon Miller 


a cruising and racing. While 
' the handiness of the rig for 
cruising purposes is still a 
debatable question wher- 
ever sailors get together, 
there is no argument but that it is closer winded than 
the gaff-headed rig, albeit it takes more men to handle it. 
It is possible that this schooner may be seen in the 
Transatlantic Race next year. 









































Lines and sections of the Alden-designed 71-foot staysail-rigged schooner now being built by M. M. Davis & Son, at Solomon’s Island, Mary- 
land, for J. Rulon Miller, of Baltimore 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the 71-foot schooner described on preceding page 


A Snappy 42-Foot Cruiser 


ELOW are the plans of a snappy 42-foot power 
cruiser from the board of Paine, Belknap & Skene, 

of Boston, Mass., which will be built by George Lawley 
& Sons Corporation, of Neponset, Mass., in their usual 
faultless manner. While the plans show a twin screw 
installation, the first boat will be powered with a single 
Sterling Petrel engine, with which she should develop a 
good 18 miles an hour. One or more duplicate hulls are 
expected to be built this winter, which will probably be 
twin screw craft. 


by Paine, Belknap & Skene 


The hull is of the round bottom type, with fairly flat 
sections and handsomely flared bow, and will be planked 
with mahogany and fitted with rustless steel hardware. 
The accommodations are unusual, with crew’s forecastle 
and toilet, two large double staterooms and toilet, and 
useful deck shelter over the motor compartment. A 
tender will be carried on top of the after cabin, 
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Outboard profile and accommodation plan of the Lawley-built 42-foot power cruiser designed by Paine, Belknap & Skene 
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A Transatlantic Racer 


ITH the Transatlantic Race of 1931 looming up 

with increasing prominence, the schooner whose 
plans are reproduced herewith should be of great interest 
to all ocean racing men. She is from the board of the W. 
Starling Burgess Corporation, of New York, and willbe 
built this winter for a prominent Eastern yachtsman, 
her principal dimensions being: |.0.a. 71’8”; l.w.l. 54’; 
beam, 16’; draft, 10’; sail area, four lowers, 2120 sq. ft.; 
sail area, including fisherman staysail, 3011 sq. ft. 

This new craft bears a family resemblance to the 
famous schooner Nina, but is a more graceful craft, with 
longer ends, an easier run and a full gaff rig in place of 
the much-discussed staysail rig. She is a flush-decker 
with a lead keel, and will undoubtedly have to be 
reckoned with in the long trek across the Western Ocean, 
which is already being planned for by a number of 
energetic owners anxious to demonstrate the speed 
and endurance of their craft. 















Lines and sections of the 72-foot 
schooner designed for the Trans- 
atlantic Race by the W. Starling 
Burgess Corporation 









































“Tamar” 


N THIS and the following pages are the plans of Sail plan of “Tamar” 
Tamar, a handsome, roomy auxiliary yawl which, 
besides being an able, comfortable cruiser, is also a 
smart sailer and creditable performer under power. 
Tamar is the name of this happy combination of desir- | 
able features, and she was designed by Ralph Winslow, ey 
of Atlantic, Mass., for his own use, the same hull having Yh 
been duplicated for a client and rigged as a Marconi | 
mainsail schooner. YTamar’s dimensions are: l.o.a. es ie i 
36’7”’; l.w.l. 28’6’’; beam, 11’; draft, 6’; sail area, 800 , J{ 1 at - \e\ 
sq. ft. The hull has moderately short overhangs, liberal Vy ih a | Hy , 3 
freeboard and sheer, firm sections, and plenty of draft oe il ob Fd fi {\ 
and lateral plane for windward work. Experience has oP Ai. {9 L. 
proven that she has exceptional stability in a hard Hi 7 iy a | ae 
breeze, and is quite slippery in light weather. Her F ; 
Model 4-30 Gray motor drives her a good 7 milesanhour_.” [at Ft 
in calm water. i 
The interior arrangement follows closely similar ar- | os | 
rangements worked out by this designer for cruisers = 
between 36 and 43 feet over all length. re 
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Interior accommodation plan of “ Tamar,” the Winslow-designed auxiliary cruising yawl described on preceding page 


A Twin-Screw 80-foot Diesel Cruiser by Consolidated 


HE plans below show one of the many fine designs 
of modern cruising power yachts turned out by the 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, of Morris 
Heights, New York. This handsome yacht is an 80- 
footer, with 15 feet beam, and she is a twin screw craft, 
her two 300 h.p. Treiber Diesels giving her a sustained 














cruising speed of 18 miles an hour. The design features 
an unusually large deck dining saloon and lounge, 
owner’s large double stateroom, and large after cockpit, 
the motor compartment being practically amidships 
and crew’s quarters forward. The deck space is unusu- 
ally large in a boat of this size. 
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Profile, deck and accommodation plan of the 80-foot twin screw Diesel-powered cruiser designed by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation 
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"a Watson-Designed Diesel Yacht Built on the Clyde 
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A Hackercraft cruiser-commuter purchased by the King of Siam. She is a 38-footer, and is equipped with a 12-cylinder Packard motor of 86 


horsepower 


OF INTEREST TO THE SKIPPER 


Dyer Combines with Herreshoff 


HODE ISLAND, now the center of the 
yachting universe, will assume even 
greater importance in the eyes of dis- 
criminating yachtsmen with the announce- 
ment that the Dyer Motorcraft Corporation 
has been absorbed by the Herreshoff Manu- 
facturing Company of Bristol, Rhode Island. 
The Dyer Motorcraft Corporation has 
been building high speed runabouts and 
cruisers upon a patented form of construc- 
tion for the past few years at their plant in 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island, and their 
twin screw commuters are a familiar sight on 
the waters of Narragansett Bay and Long 
Island Sound. The Herreshoff Manufactur- 
ing Company, one of the oldest and most 
famous yacht building plants in this country 
or abroad, is particularly in the public eye 
at this time as the builders of the cup de- 
fender Enterprise and the cup defense 
candidate Weetamoe. In fact, every cu 
defender since 1893 has been a Herreshoff- 
built craft, a record which stands alone in 
the annals of yachting history. 
Mr. W. J. H. Dyer, former president of 
the Dyer Motorcraft Corporation, will be in 


charge of the Dyer Motorcraft Division of 
the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company. 
The combination formed by these two firms 
should’make one of the largest and strongest 
ig building organizations in New Eng- 
and. 


Chris-Craft Establishes Baltimore 
Branch 


A branch has been established at Dun- 
dalk, Baltimore, Maryland, for the sale and 
service of Chris-Craft all-mahogany motor 
boats, built at Algonac, Michigan, by the 
Chris Smith & Sons Boat Company. 

The Baltimore establishment is a branch 
office of the Marine Equipment & Supply 
Company of Philadelphia. For the past three 
years this firm has been the distributor of 
Chris-Craft in three states, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. This year the 
company’s territory has been increased so 
that it now includes Maryland. 

The Marine Equipment & Supply Com- 
pany has had 21 years of experience in 
serving boat owners, and is exceptionally 


ualified to look after the needs of Chris- 

raft owners. 

Mr. Raymond W. Thompson of Severna 
Park, well known in Baltimore boating 
circles, is in charge of the Baltimore branch. 


Siam’s King Buys Hackercraft 


The purchase of a 38-foot Hackercraft 
Cruiser-Commuter by the King of Siam 
deserves more than passing notice for she is 
one of the finest and fastest cruiser-com- 
muters ever built. The craft is equipped with 
an 860 h.p. 12-cylinder Packard motor and 
on time trials conducted by the royal owner’s 
representatives the mean average speed was 
61.4 m.p.h. and the best running time 
63.73 m.p.h. 

A unique type of hydroplane step is used 
in the underbody construction. The planing 
angle is exceptionally low and after reaching 
an approximate speed of forty miles per 
hour she flattens out and runs with the 
even grace so characteristic of Hacker- 
designed craft. 





Combining air and water transportation for commuting. Mr. J. D. Hayward, of Detroit, flies his plane to within two miles 
of his summer home and then transfers to his Chris-Craft 
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Dodge to Offer Famous Trophy 
for Runabout Races 


Horace E. Dodge, president of the Horace 
E. Dodge Boat and Plane Corporation, of 
New York and Newport News, Va., an- 
nounces that he will offer for the 1931 Dodge 
“Sixteen”? Sweepstakes the $15,000 Dodge 
Memorial Trophy, one of America’s most 
important and costly motor boat trophies, 
with a long history of competition behind it. 

Mr. Dodge’s ‘doidlen to offer this big 
league prize for the contest for the smallest 
boats built by his company is, of course, con- 
ditional upon the acceptance of his proposal 
by the trustees of the American Power Boat 
Association which has the administration of 
all trophies raced for under its direct 
supervision. 

In addition io one year’s possession of the 
Dodge Trophy, offered in 1925 by Mr. 

dge in memory of his father, the late 
automobile manufacturer, next year’s race 
will provide for a suitable permanent 
trophy for the winner and a long list of 
substantial cash and lap prizes. 


The “Enterprise” and Her Mast 


The mast carried on Enterprise is of 
aluminum alloy, and was designed by 
Charles Burgess, brother of Starling Bur- 
gess, designer of the Enterprise. 

The Glenn L. Martin Company fabricated 
this mast at its new plant at Baltimore. 
This company has had outstanding experi- 
ence in the construction of flying boats from 
aluminum alloy, and has unusual equipment 
for.working in this type of metal. The mast 
is of dodecagonal shape, having an over all 
length of 163 feet, and diameters of 18 
inches at the butt, and 8 inches at the tip. 
All joints are staggered, double-lapped, and 
butt-plate riveted. All corners are reén- 
forced with angle plates inside and outside. 
Over 80,000 rivets were used. 

This type of mast marks a decided ad- 
vance in yacht design and construction, 





By outboard from New York to Miami in 1434 days. Frank Morley in the “Harpoon,” a 


Crouch boat powered with an Elto Quad, in which he made the run 


inasmuch as an aluminum alloy mast is con- 
siderably lighter than the spruce masts 
usually used, and is of far greater strength 
and durability. The center of gravity in the 
duralumin mast is lower than in that of a 
wooden mast, this factor adding materially 
to the favorable sailing characteristics of 
the boat. 


Topping’s New Catalog 


One of the finest “marine goods”’ catalogs 
that has ever reached us is the new catalog 
recently published by Topping Brothers, 159 
Varick Street, New York. This catalog, 
finely printed and profusely illustrated, is of 
pocket size, a feature which should be very 
satisfactory. 

Topping Brothers, have just completed a 
16-story addition to their present large 
building. This firm carries, possibly, the 
most complete line of marine equipment in 
the East. 


Kyle on West Coast 


S. Clyde Kyle, well known in the motor 
boat industry on the East Coast as a dis- 
tributor and builder of motor driven craft, 
has established show rooms for the display 
and sale of motor boats both in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. He recently opened! a 
beautiful show room at 8725 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Beverley Hills, Los Angeles, 
which, with the ’Frisco show room, consti- 
tutes one of the most complete displays of 
boats on the Pacific Coast. In these show 
rooms may be seen Hackercraft, Robinson, 
Stephens, Kyle and Corsair cruisers, 
and Century and Indian outboard motor 
boats. 

Arrangements are being made with 
Stephens Brothers for the Kyle-Stephens 
power cruisers for 1931, excellent craft 
between 42 and 75 feet in length. A 


joint display of these craft will be made 
by Mr. Kyle and Stephens Brothers at 
the New York Motor Boat Show next 
January. ‘ 

















The Los Angeles showroom recently opened by S. Clyde Kyle 





October, 1930 
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At the America’s Cup Races 


Brennig's Cwn Flag Cigarettes on Board Mr. Eldridge R. Johnson's ‘‘Caroline’’ 


THIS CHRISTMAS... . 


“No Last Minute Purchase For An Almost Forgotten Friend.” 


Brennig’s Own Turkish or Virginia cigarettes 
with his flags in colors are the evidence of fore- 
thought always appreciated. Book matches 
and playing cards marked with the same 
flags in colors also make attractive and 


useful gifts. 


All of the above come in special 
gift boxes: Cigarettes in small 
cedar chests of 100, matches 
wrapped in cellophane, 10 
books to a package, and 
cards, with assorted 
color backs for 
bridge, in smart 
gold and black 
boxes, two 
decks to 


a box. 


THREE TO FOUR 
WEEKS REQUIRED 
FOR DELIVERY 


— 


ORDERS ACCEPTED 
NOW FOR 
CHRISTMAS 
DELIVERY 


—-* 


PRICE LIST AND 
FURTHER INFORMATION 
ON REQUEST 









BRENNIG’S OWN 


ASTOR TRUST BUILDING 
501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 
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3 SEagoiw® STORES 
FOR seqgow’® Yacys 


In Miami, Palm Beach, and Miami Beach, 
Hopkins-Carter offer a pleasant haven for 
your leisure hours ashore. These stores 
are centers for men, devoted solely to sup- 
plying the needs of yachtsmen, captains, 
and fishermen. Hopkins-Carter men know 
what a skipper wants—stand ready to give 
him immediate service in any emergency. 


Mail service for SKIPPERS 


Hopkins-Carter will be glad to hold the mail 
of all skippers and crews enroute to Miami. 


Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co. 
139 S. Miami Ave., Miami, Florida 
I am having my mail forwarded 


Gentlemen: 
in your care until I arrive. 


Name 





Yacht 


Due 
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== HOPKINS 
CARTER 
Beach Marine AY uppl 104 
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Fastnet Race Sailed Under Strenuous Conditions 
(Continued from page 59) 

By 5.00 p.M., in some tremendous squalls, the boat 
became practically unmanageable and the crew began 
to get anxious about their landfall. I am not surprised. 
A full gale dead aft, a lee shore somewhere ahead, night 
coming on and the boat running away with them! 
However, just before dark they managed to sight Cape 
Cornwall, by 10.00 p.m. the Longships was abeam and 
Maitenes was soon tearing along in smooth water under 
the lee of the land. By 1.30 a.m. the Lizard was abeam, 
and there, not daring to jibe in the middle of that wild 
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Hard sailing in the Fastnet Race 


night, they ‘‘stayed’”’ round and fled on the other tack 
into Plymouth, arriving just in time for breakfast. 

Muhlhauser’s old yawl, Amaryllis, was the only other 
boat to finish and her crew report that they had a 
strenuous trip, but that, thanks to the boat’s splendid 
behavior, they all thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
The famous old boat plugged away, slowly but surely, 
taking the various brands of weather as they came with- 
out any fuss or bother. After passing the Lizard on her 
way home, she carried away her topmast, just to show 
what she could do; and her crew promptly replaced the 
stick, setting a topsail and jib topsail on it. 

The Viking, though well astern of the rest, stuck to 
it nobly until, about 30 miles east of the Fastnet, she 
split her mainsail and put into Queenstown for repairs. 

There remain the French hope, Ariel, and that un- 
fortunate craft Neptune to account for. Ariel battled 20 
miles to the westward of the Longships, where she car- 
ried away her forestay and so put back to Plymouth 
with her crew trés fatigués. Neptune had her usual 
luck. She has never really been driven in a Fastnet Race 
until this year. And this year they drove her to such an 
extent that she led the whole fleet down Channel and 
then opened up her seams until they had to pump one 
and one-half hours every watch. Then she carried away 
her tiller and damaged her rudder head, so they took 
her into Plymouth. 

Which seems to be about all there is to report con- 
cerning this year’s Fastnet Race. Except that it may be 
advisable to warn somebody not to be rash and draw 
invidious comparisons between your 42 starters and 
finishers to Bermuda and our nine starters and four 
finishers here. The Fastnet course is always a mighty 
tough proposition and this year’s race was the hardest 
and longest we have ever had. It is not the men who 
finished who are laughing at those who gave up. Before 
anyone laughs let him try sailing round the Fastnet 
himself. It is no laughing matter. 

The official finishing times are as follows: — 


Finiso Time CorRECTED TIME PLACE 
Jolie Brise....... 18.17.17 — 18th 12.28.47 — 18th 1st 
Maitenes......... 8.50.56 — 19th 18.29.56 — 18th 2nd 
ee 6.10.16 — 19th 22.49.31 — 18th 3rd 
Amaryllis....... 12.46.37 — 19th 12.46.37 — 19th 4th 
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The aluminum alloy mast of the ENTER- 
PRISE is 163 ft. long, being of dodecagonal 
shape; diameters, at the butt, 18 in., at the tip 
8 in. All joints are staggered, double lapped, 
and butt plate riveted. All corners are rein- 
forced with angle plates inside and outside. 
Over 80,000 rivets were used in the construc- 
tion of the mast, as well as specially built 
rivet squeezers, riveting machines, tools, and 
jigs. The Martin Company likewise construct- 
ed the special chrome molybdenum mast term- 
inal fittings, special rigging turnbuckles, fit- 
tings, and chrome molybdenum steel spreader 
struts used on the ENTERPRISE. 
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NTERPRISE! 


WwW . STARLING BURGESS, famous naval 
architect and designer of America’s successful 
Cup Defender, proudly watched the trim little 
ship as she crossed the finish line ahead of the 
worthy challenger, the SHAMROCK V. 


Racing under full sail, she brought joy to the 
hearts of thousands of American sportsmen, rep- 
resenting as she does the ultimate in yacht de- 
sign and American handicraft. 


To Charles P. Burgess, designer of her alumi- 
num alloy mast, the first ever built and used in 
any sailing vessel, belongs no small share of 
the credit for her victory. 


Designed and constructed so as to effect a sav- 
ing of some 1200 pounds over the wooden masts 
usually used, this duralumin mast means an im- 
portant addition to the yacht’s sail carrying 
power in strong winds. Although one of the 
tallest masts ever stepped into a racing yacht, 
the center of gravity of this mast is consider- 
ably lower than that obtained in a wooden mast, 
improving materially the sailing characteristics 
of the vessel. 


The important work of building the mast of 
the ENTERPRISE was entrusted to the Martin 
Company because of its outstanding experience 
in the construction of aircraft from strong alu- 
minum alloys, its expert knowledge of the fab- 
rication and heat treating of alloy steel and 
aluminum, having high tensile strength, and 
because of the exceptional equipment and facil- 
ities for the fabrication of metal which this 
Company has brought together in its new 
Baltimore Plant. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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The NEW SCALLOP 











DEALERS 


will be inter- 
ested in the 
SCALLOP and 
the Scallop 
Agency Pian. 
Write or wire 
for full par- 
ticulars. . . 








OONER or later it had to be 
veep: S built . . . a boat for the 
man of moderate means... for the man 
who has longed for a craft of his own 


but couldn’‘t afford it. 


At next year’s Show, SCALLOP will make 
its bow... a sleek, crisp, graceful yacht 
...a@ trim and tailored craft that sleeps 
5 and delivers good speed at lowest 


operating and upkeep expense. 


Thirty feet of honest, wholesome boat... 
built for bull-dog stamina and unfailing 
performance. First to eliminate the un- 
necessary gadgets that add to cost but 
not to performance. First to build a real 
boat for less than the cost of a good car. 


SCALLOP will be the talk of the 1931 

Show. It's the boat you'll want to see 

first. It will attain new popularity for 

motor boating. It’s the cruiser that makes 

it possible for you to yield to temptation 
. And you will... ! 


MILLARD, BREWSTER & CHAMBERS, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue - New York, N.Y. 


TheWeur 


 ;CANEOP 
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“Monsunen,”” Our Deep-Sea Home 
(Continued from page 65) 


the ice fields. We saw them later. But it blew harder 
and harder and we finally had to take in some sail, so 
that our best day’s run was only 205 nautical miles, : 
record we topped by three miles later under the North- 
east Trades. 

For three days and three nights we scudded along in a 
sea the height of which I measured several times on my 
sextant as 50 degrees over the horizon line. I stood be- 
side the man at the wheel as I did this but I begged him 
not to look around at me, or certainly not to look aft, for 
Monsunen’s steering took all the concentration of which 
any one was capable. Two seconds’ slackening of atten- 
tion would have sent her side on to the seas, and I 
should not have the pleasure of writing this article. 

It is a joy to sail the Atlantic with a craft like Mon- 
sunen, and with men like mine. They are ready for 





Running before a gale under staysail set athwartships 


whatever comes, even with unhandy gear like ours, and 
they are afraid of nothing. In an adventure like ours, 
either you fight your way through and grow strong, or 
you are broken on the wheel in the service of man’s most 
fascinating plaything, a ship. 

The South Atlantic is ideal for pleasure sailing. There 
is plenty of room there, all kinds of weather and lots of 
it. One may sail for weeks and see only sky and water, 
silent albatross, spouting whales, moonfish and all that’s 
worth seeing. I love the South Atlantic more than any 
other ocean. Nowhere else are the nights so deep, so 
rich in all the beauties of sea and sky. To run the Easting 
down under a westerly storm with waves mountain-high 
is a life fit for gods and seamen. Here is poetry, actuality, 
tenderness and harshness in that strange blend we call 
the sea . . . or sea-life. 

Our visit to Tristan da Cunha was as weird an ex- 
perience as can come to any yachtsman. We came up 
under the islands on a Sunday morning, and tried to ride 
out a northerly storm under the lee of a voleaniec peak 
rising to 7,000 feet. But the willy-waws boiled about us 
by the hundred and drove us out to sea again. I have 
never seen such fantastic cloud-formations as those that 
performed for us that afternoon and evening until all 
was blotted out by darkness, storm and rain. 

The storm was of short duration, however, and next 
evening we came up off the settlement, to meet a touch- 
ingly hearty welcome. About 30 men came off in their 
canvas boats and were regaled with all the coffee and 
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HAVE YOU TRIED—? 


Canada Dry’s new Golden Ginger 
Ale. Never before have you tasted 
a golden ginger ale with such a 
marvelous flavor. The secret of its 
delight comes from an _ exclusive 
process of beverage making. 


Canada Dry’s new Sparkling Lime. 
This wonderfully refreshing bever- 
age brings you the lure and romance 
of the tropics. Let it win you with its 
keen, cooling lime taste as it is win- 
ning countless others daily. 


‘CANADA DRY" 


eg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 






Bow 
a Sif Breeze Filling the Sails pe . 


ERCHED on the windward gunwale 
P sheiz expert eyes travel from jib 
to mainsail and back again .. . alert 
to take advantage of the light, fair 
breeze ... hearing the sing of ropes 
... feeling the push of the tiller as a 
strong hand holds her to the wind. 

These are the sun-tanned men, the 
sportsmen who race in bay and har- 
bor ... alert, slim, lithe through ex- 
ercise, courageous and high of heart 
... these are the men who find a 
matching quality of sportsmanship 
in “Canada Dry” ginger ale. 

And rightly. For here is a wonder- 
ful, exhilarating beverage, thirst- 
quenching and delightful, delicious 
and refreshing. It suits people who 
live in the great outdoors. 

“Canada Dry” is a marvelous gin- 
ger ale, a beverage which has won 
the approving nod of connoisseurs 
the wide world over... served in 
many New York hotels and clubs... 
in London ... in Paris .. . in the 
Houses of Parliament at Ottawa... 
and in countless homes throughout 


this country and Canada. 
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There’s an Extra Measure 
of Comfort 


in the Cruisabouts! 


TEP aboard a Cruisabout and you'll find full head- 
room; long, wide, soft, spring upholstered berths; a 
toilet room with every convenience; storage space galore, 
a well appointed, convenient galley; a large cockpit pro- 
tected by canopy and windshield and many other 
appointments that add to Cruisabout comfort! 

But there is an extra measure of comfort in a Cruis- 
about that is hard to find in most boats of this size and 
type. This is the smooth, easy motion, and the absence of 
thumping, slapping and yawing in a seaway. This extra 
measure of comfort in a Cruisabout results from an 
expertly designed, ruggedly and carefully built, correctly 
balanced round bottom hull powered with a dependable, 
smooth running motor. 

Inspect the Cruisabouts at Bruns-Kimball & Co., 5th 
Ave. & 15th St., New York City, or write today for 
booklet ‘‘F’’ completely illustrating and describing this 
finest of all medium size, low priced yachts. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 


370 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Richardson 
(Cruisabouls 
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bread we could get together. Their delight at seeing 
us was affecting. They see so few ships and they had 
never seen anything that could be called a yacht. We 
had to beat out to sea that night. But next morning we 
stood in again and my wife, myself, our children and two 
of the men went ashore, for a 36-hour visit I shall forget 
as little as we will be forgotten by our kind island hosts. 

Since then our way has taken us to Cape Town, 
Dassen Island, Donkergat, Saldanha Bay, St. Helena, 
Ascension, Barbados, Windward Islands, Virgin Islands 
(St. Thomas), and now, New York. 

I shall close with a hymn of praise for Monsunen, the 
old smack that has borne us more than twenty thousand 
miles and has been a cozy home in all sorts of weather. 
Time and time we have run into harbors or among is- 
lands where we had no chart nor map, and she has 
never refused to obey us, given the least breath of wind 
to move her along. We have worked our way through 
thick fogs and guided our course by the smell from 
guano islands. The good old ship carried us from St. 
Helena to Ascension in 96 hours, although it is a good 
700 miles, and she ran from Ascension to Barbados, 
3000 miles, in 21 days. Under the Northeast Trades she 
carried us a thousand miles in five days. 

It was hard work most of the time, for we hadn’t 
much money to spend on her equipment and we had to 
keep at it, mending sails and rigging to keep her in 
sailing trim. But we’ve been lucky enough no: to lose a 
single sail, because I have the right sort ¢ seamen 
aboard. My five men have worked for me without pay 
for more than a year, for love of my books, for love of 
the sea, for their interest in our life of adventure. 

It was hardest on my wife, most of the time, for such a 
life as ours is almost too severe for any woman, particu- 
larly for a woman who is not robust. But she has per- 
sisted in doing her bit, in doing far more than she 
should, in caring for and teaching her children, in being 
a mother to us all. It is she who should receive all the 
credit for making Monsunen a true home on the wide 
Atlantic. If we have all kept so remarkably well, it is 
largely due to her care of us, her wise forethought and 
understanding in the choice of provisions; in looking 
after our welfare in every way. 

The children quickly accustomed themselves to life at 
sea and the two eldest assert vigorously that they never 
want to live ashore again. It is reasonably likely that we 
may spend many years at sea. And for myself I hope 
that the Ocean may take me to its own deep heart when 
that day comes on which these hands can no longer 
hold the wheel of my ship. 


Barnegat Bay Crews Win International Series 
(Continued from page 78) 
they are undoubtedly superior when it blows. That it 
did blow is the best answer to the final score. Hamilton’s 
unfortunate foul in the last race could not be said to 
have affected the final result materially. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that local boats are 
used in these events, each club choosing its best crews 
and then sending them to the series in time to get 
“‘acclimated.”’ In Canada they use the Class A scow, 
32 feet overall, and a four-man crew, while on Barnegat 
the 28-foot Class E sloop used requires only a three-man 


| combination. The former boats carry 350 feet of sail 


while the latter has 285 square feet. 


HOW THE POINTS WERE SCORED 
Lake St. Louis Barnegat Bay 


Race No. me oe a Bh ae TOTAL 
Dale-U. 8. S 4 > 9 oa 4 3 23 
Schoettle-U. 8. . 3.) 9 ge ge oa 19 
42 
Hanna-Can i ae ge s.4.% 3 19 
| Hamilton-Can . ey ay oe ee 18 
— 37 
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When a LUERSSEN COMMUTER 


is Suaranteed for 
42 miles per hour 
..i1t does 42 miles 


per hour!.. 


Every Maybach-motored 


Luerssen Commuter is 
GUARANTEED ffirst to 
attain a definite speed 
and then to sustain it! 






Maybach-motored 
Luerssen Com- 
muter ever experiences this 
disappointment — for every 
Maybach-Luerssen Yacht is 
GUARANTEED first to attain a 
definite speed and then to 
sustain it. 

The Obeka 1], Mr. Otto H. 
Kahn’s commuter pictured 
above, is one of a dozen fast 
yachts which attest to the 
GUARANTEED satisfaction of 
every Maybach-Luerssen 
craft. This 73-foot com- 
muter is powered with 
three 550-600 H.P. May- 





stated. But no 






speeds are frequently 


owner 





N this day of fast commuters, 


Over- 


of 


a 












bach-Zeppelin motors, similar to those which 
power the Graf-Zeppelin. Delivered with a guar- 


antee of 34 miles per hour, the Obeka I] exceeded 


37 on her trial trip. Now — in 
her third year of high speed 
service — by increasing the 
horsepower, she races at 42 


miles per hour. 


The 102-foot Gem exceeds 
her guaranteed speed of 26 
m.p.h. by four miles an hour 

the 75-f vot Lark (formerly 
the O/ga) also betters the 
speed contracted for —- bear- 
ing out the experience of 
every owner of a Maybach- 
motored Luerssen Yacht. 

You are invited to see the 
Luerssen fleet in miniature 
and the Maybach Engines at 


our showrooms. 











F. W. VON MEISTER 





LUERSSEN YACHTS ~- MAYBACH MOTORS |7 


’ General 


578 Madison 


Avenue, NEW YORK 
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MALABAR X, WINNER1930 
BERMUDA RACE, #m Class A. 
Designed, owned and sailed by 
Jobn G. Alden. Built by Hodgon 

Brothers. Exide-equipped. 








with WINNER 


1930 BERMUDA RACE! 


S you know, John G. Alden’s Malabar X 
bore off the Class A trophy in this year’s 
New London to Bermuda Race. A seasoned 
skipper, a foremost yacht designer, Mr. Alden 
chose an Exide Battery as part of the Malabar’s 
equipment. 

Exides are found on outstanding yachts 
throughout the country. And on an increasing 
number of larger pleasure boats, designers are in- 
stalling the Exide Marine Floating Battery System. 

Improved Method of Battery Operation ... The 
Floating Battery System with Exide-Ironclad Bat- 
teries is the modern method of battery operation. 
The battery is floated in one series across the 
main generator bus. This keeps them in a fully 
charged condition, ready for any emergency, 
and increases economy, safety and operating con- 
venience of the electric power plant. 

Write for information on Exide Marine Bat- 
teries and don’t forget to ask for a copy of our 
booklet describing the Exide Floating Battery 
System. No obligation. 


Exide 


MARINE 
BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
> 


EXIDE saiks to Victory 
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A Passage to Florida 
(Continued from page 71) 


houseboat had an inch of ice all over her before she 
reached Southport, N. C.) 

8.00 p.m. My trick. The breeze freshened. We always 
shortened sail at night. Dousing the mainsail left her 
practically hove to under forestaysail and mizzen. 
Wound the motor up to substitute for the jib. 

9.30 p.m. A dirty rain squall. Hard puffs and gusts. 
A black and angry night. On such a night I have an 
illusion of sailing down a wide river with telegraph 
poles and barns far off on either hand. It keeps you 
awake and makes you steer a straight course. Dead 
calm after the squall. At last a breeze came in from the 
S.W. I brought her about and put her 8.8.E. Motor on 
all night. 

Tuesday, Dec. 3. 12.10 a.m. When Phil relieved me I 
told him I had seen a house and lot. Phil said he wouid 
like to have the lot. I could have the house. A big sea 
made up before dawn. The jib furled on the bowsprit 
was washed to tatters by the sea. 

It was still raining. No sights since leaving Morehead 
City. Seaweed continued to foul the log. Impossible to 
get an hour’s run. Ocean currents setting hither and 
thither. Mostly northerly. One of the pilot charts 
mentions « counter current setting southerly towards 
Little Bahama Bank. Our dead reckoning was therefore 
rather sketchy. 

We were approaching that place where six hundred 
fathoms suddenly shoals to rocks awash out of sight of 
land. There is a lighted buoy in the middle of the ocean 
marking Mantilla Shoals. It has a whistle. Needle in a 
hay stack. Put the mainsail on her. D.R. placed us a 


_good 60 miles N.N.E. of that minor aid to navigation, 


but who could tell if the D.R. meant anything? Not I. 

Noon. This began to get under my hide. Bigger ships 
and better navigators have gone aground on Mantilla 
Shoals. Changed the course to 8.W. and bade Jupiter 
Light goodby for the time being. Also told Little 
Bahama Bank to go to hell. Any fetch on the Florida 
coast would be preferable to Mantilla Reef or shoals. 

2.15 p.m. ‘“‘ Moderate breeze 4. Smacks keel over con- 
siderably on a wind under all sail.’”’ We sure did. Broke 
out the mizzen staysail and set it flying as a jib. That 
got her going. 

During forty minutes (between foulings of the rotor) 
we logged 6.8 m.p.h. which for Temptress is very fast. 
6.15 p.m. Patent hook on jib halliard let go. Flying jib 
overboard. Recovered it. Mainsail off. 

We made a good night’s run with forestaysail, mizzen 
and motor. The breeze held all night. Jim was attacked 
at the wheel by two flying-fish. They looked inoffensive 
enough next morning. I told him they were good for 
breakfast, raw, and that Alain Gerbault ate them. 
Jim didn’t eat any. 

Wednesday, Dec. 4. At sea. 4.00 a.m. Clearing. 
Breeze 4., N.W. In attempting to hoist the mainsail it 
jammed when nearly up and wouldn’t come down, 
either. Too dark to see what I suspected. 

Daylight. The jib pendant had gone adrift — a dam- 
nable mess. It had taken turns and hitches around every- 
thing aloft; main halliard, lazy-jacks, cross-trees, sky- 
sail halliard, radio antenna, and in and out of the blocks 
of the main. From the deck there appeared to be sheet 
bends, clove hitches, fisherman’s bends and bowlines. 
Very instructive. Much too rough to go aloft on a mast 
capable of tying such knots. So we tied in a reef in the 
mainsail instead. That left scallops in the luff and a 
great terrible bag in the leech. A sorry looking sail 
held off the house by the toppinglift. No way to get a 
jib on her. Took off the mizzen to ease the weather helm. 
The N.W. breeze kicked up a notable sea. We were in 
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interior of after deck house looking aft 





Interior of after deck house looking forward 


Ler OUR MARINE 
DESIGNERS HELP YOU 
PLAN YOUR BOAT...NOW 


@ Part of the pleasure of any 
happy event lies in planning it... in 
talking over matters with those who 
are going to help you bring it about 
That is particularly true when you de- 
cide io give yourself and your family 
the pleasure of yachting. Consolidated 
Marine Designers will enjoy planning 
with you. Building fine boats is their 
profession. They will skillfully incor- 
porate your own individual ideas 
into a Consolidated-built craft of 
unsurpassed beauty, comfort, power 
and long life...a boat that you will 
be both proud and happy to own 





4 Thousands of Speedway boats 
and engines are in yachting service, 
Government use and in the trade. 


& |f you have in mind re-powering 
your present boat, now is the time to 
investigate Speedway Gasoline and 
Diesel engines. Send to us for illus- 
trated booklet regarding any type of 
power plant...or boat... that inter- 
ests you. Or consult our designers 
for advice without the slightest obli- 


gation. Write to us today. One of the Single Staterooms 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND MARINE ENGINEERS 


MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK 


SREP Case Vr FIM PLEASURE €CRAI INCE 188685 
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135-foot Steel Diese! Yacht STEVANA 
designed and built (1930) by Consoli- 
dated Shipbuilding Corporation 






One of the Double Staterooms 
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Immediate Stock Delivery 


EVERDUR SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS, RODS 
TOBIN BRONZE AND EVERDUR SHAFTING 


Copper, Brass, and Bronze 


T. E. CONKLIN BRASS & COPPER CO., 1nc 
54-60 Lafayette Street, New York City 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


TEL. WALKER 7500 





Sheets.. Rods.. Tubes 




















_ scornfully. 


the Gulf Stream again and it was living up to its rough 


reputation. 
11.30 a.m. Sunshine at last. I came on deck in plenty 


of time for a noon sight and, braced against the wheelbox, 
screwed the sun down to the horizon. It was a rough 
sea and the horizon was visible only from the crest of 
waves. There were plenty of waves and the sun kept going 
up. 

Caught a good L. A. N. which figured out Lat. 
40’ N. We should make a landfall somewhere near Cape 
Canaveral, Florida. 

Another navigator might have taken Sumner Lines 
all afternoon. However, this navigator-helmsman- 
captain-cook had to sleep as well. There is precedent 
enough for the three L’s. Last winter I tried to interest 
a retired sea captain in the latest publications on navi- 
gation. Both the world’s largest (H.O. No. 203) and the 
smallest (H.O. No. 208). The old salt regarded them 
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“Hell,” said he, ‘““what the hell do you want with 
longitude? Latitude’s enough. Sail west and you'll fetch 
America. Haven’t you got a lead? The lead’s a damn 
sight better than longitude.”’ 

4.00 p.m. Green water. Across the Stream again. 
I smelled the land. A perfume of grass and warm earth. 
It was exciting. 

5.30 p.m. Considered taking soundings when Canaveral 
flashed low on the horizon, three points abaft the beam. 
A grand sight against the afterglow. A great solid flash 
every minute. A noble yellow light immovable above 
the swirling water. I swelled with pride. Estimated the 
distance and changed the course to S.xE.34E. for 
Bethel Shoals gas and whistling buoy down the coast. 
The N.W. breeze held all night. 

Thursday, Dec. 5. Off the coast of Florida. 

12.00 to 4.00 a.m. The worst watch in 24 hours. A 








the privacy of their cabins. 
Kinematic Remote Control 
provides full scale tuning and 
volume control from one or 
several points from the radio 
receiver, and permits the use of 
any number of loud speakers 
either separately or in parallel. 
Also adaptable for the electri- 
cal reproduction of records. 


on all radio problems and installations. 


119 West 57th Street 


From Stem to Stern — 


In the modern manner you can control the selection and volume of radio programs without touching your radio 
Select stations, local or distant, by tuning the entire dial range. You are not limited to just a few stations. Tune in 
dance music when you want it, or play phonographic records without leaving your chair. No need to excuse yourself 
to tune a radio in another room. Soft lights, pleasant music, ready for sleep and no need to get up to turn off the radio 


Radio in Every Stateroom — 


as well as dining saloon, lounge, after deck 
equipped with REMOTE CONTROL and individual loud speakers 


Modernize your present radio with REMOTE CONTROL. 
mar the beauty of yacht interiors. We are equipped to furnish custom built radios in fine cabinets and modern inte- 
riors, for individual requirements. Our marine division will be pleased to co}perate with naval architects and builders 


SALON ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Modern Yacht Equipment 


very bad watch. Will that damn clock never strike 
eight bells again! It was Phil’s trick. He picked up 
Bethel Shoals buoy on the port bow instead of star- 
board and called me. I stumbled on deck half asleep 
and changed the course to S.E.xE. to give the buoy a 
good clear. He held this to the end of his watch instead 
of getting back on the course when we came abeam. 
When I relieved him we were out in blue water again, 
and it was rough. 4.00 to 8.00 a.m. is the best watch of 
all. I steered W.S.W. and wanted a cup of coffee. 
‘Sail west and you'll fetch America.”’ 

5.00 a.m. Clear, warm, breeze 4., N.W. All the little 
stars were bright against the faintly glowing east. 
Great banks of cumulus rose in pearly domes, high-piled 
domes off to port. Florida weather. The Pleiades over- 
head dipped westerly. Orion had swung across the sky. 
Temptress’ masts swayed against the stars. It was 
grand to be at the wheel. 

At last the eastern sky really brightened and the 
little stars went out. The breeze hauled around to the 
S.E. and died. Coffee or an orange, or both. Neither. 
All three bums asleep. 

7.00 a.m. Gentle breeze 3 from the N. The east was 
burnished orange and tan. A beautiful Florida sunrise. 
Summer clouds all around the horizon. South at last. 

8.00 a.m. Made a notable pot of coffee while eating 
the orange. 

9.10 a.m. Asleep. Called again. A pink building for a 
landfall. There are thousands of pink buildings on the 
Florida coast. This turned out to be the one at Ft. 
Pierce inlet. The sea calmed down as we came inshore. 

I went aloft in the bo’sun’s chair and cleared the jib- 
halliard. Hoisted the mainsail and set the ballooner. 
Looked like a sail boat again. Gas very low. Gave the 
motor a holiday. We had a grand sail all day. 

4.10 p.m. Jupiter Light abeam. During the afternoon 
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and the crew's quarters, now possible with but a single radio receiver 
Provide your guests with radio music within 


The wiring can be completely concealed, nothing to 


CiRele 6045 New York City 
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Gar Wood Wins Again; 
Miss America IX 
EVERDUR- Fastened 











GAR WoOoD 


ITH the terrific strain of her two 1050 horsepower engines shaking 
the trim craft from stem to stern, Gar Wood, with Miss America 
IX, once more has swept over the Detroit River to victory and the 


coveted Harmsworth trophy. 


Needless to say, the most serious consideration was given every item of con- 
struction in Miss America IX. Only materials of unquestioned dependability 
could be a part of her. Because of the performance of EVERDUR screws in the 
hulls of standard Gar Wood models, bolts and screws of this Anaconda alloy 


were used in the hull and planking of Miss America IX. 


In this supreme test, the unusually high strength, ductility and toughness of the 
EVERDUR fastenings provided a wide margin of safety. In addition to these 
properties, of vital importance particularly in the case of Miss America IX, 
EVERDUR possesses remarkable resistance to corrosion, a fact which doubles the 


significance of its use for fastening the planking on all standard Gar Wood models. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


ANACONDA COPPER 
BRASS “4 BRONZE 
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MISCHIEF 


Wins Bayside-Block Island Race 
and we feel proud in having made 
her new spars and rigging 

















We are bringing out a new model in 1931 which will be on 
about her same general lines. This boat will be built in 
the best possible manner; lead keel, white oak framing, 
mahogany planking, Everdur chain plates, Everdur screw 
fastenings, turnbuckles, and other hardware requiri 

strength. She will make a fine craft for Sound racing and 


will be fast with low rating. Can be had in yawl rig. 


We are also making improvements and refinements on 
all our designs which will make them still more popular in 
1931. Our leaders are 37 ft., 41 ft. and 48 ft. We have a 
new design for a 55-foot schooner which will make a great 
packet for cruising and racing. 


Our large service and storage plant with excellent fire- 
poms storage sheds will make a safe, dry place to store 
ts. Charges are $2 per foot. Our efficient gang of expert 
painters and service men is available for any kind of job 
that you wish done, and as we employ only reliable men 
you may be assured of a satisfactory job at reasonable 
prices. Our large protected basin for wet storage is available. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
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Track of “Temptress” on passage from Morehead City to Ft. 
Catardile 











a bank of cumulus built up in the 8.E. A breeze from 
that quarter would mean a beat against the Gulf 
Stream. The northerly breeze died at sunset. Ballooner 
off. Motor on. The lights of Palm Beach rose and sank 
on the horizon off the starboard bow. 

7.25 p.m. Lake Worth sea buoy abeam. A fine breeze 
came in from the E. Temptress snored down the coast 
under all working canvas. 

South bound steamers passed us, close to port. 
Lights of villages twinkled on the shore. White puffs 
of Trade Wind clouds rose steadily from the E. and 
swept aloft. It was a lovely night, warm and starlit. 
All hands on deck. An unusually bad quartette. 

Friday, Dec. 6. Off the Florida coast. 

3.50 a.m. Hillsboro light abeam. Clear. Gentle breeze 
E. A sudden Florida shower. At 6.30 a.m. Ft. Lauderdale 
sea buoy abeam. Tide flooding. We lay to aud waited for 
daylight and more water on New River middle grounds. 
I know all the high spots. At 7.30 took off all sail and 
motored in between the little jetties. A fuss of little 
waves in the shallow channel. We bumped across the 
middle grounds and it was suddenly calm. Glassy water. 
Land all around. Incredible. Wham! went the chain. 
Anchored at last in a tight little harbor. Temptress 
steady as a church, salty and content after 650 miles of 
notable gyrations in six and one half days. 

Below decks the ship was in a mess. Wet clothes, 
wet oilskins, wet cushions. Everything adrift and every- 
thing soaked. We fixed that temporarily and shaved. 
Then, giving the sails a harbor furl and breaking out 
flags suitable for a yacht, we motored sedately up the 
river to Ft. Lauderdale on the last quart of gas. 

Pikes Peak or bust. It’s a good way to get south if 
you're able. 
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Tre Baitise Power Boat Co 
Tre Smimve 


The unfeiling performance of the Sc 
during my initial trials of "MISS BxI 
vinced me then that it was the motor of my final choice. 


Scripps Model 124 


I never doubted from that moment thet my Sert 
powered "MISS BRITAIN I" would take back to Enel and 
the Detroit News Trophy for the 5} Liter International 


if your painstaking and generous services 
in helping me prepare for these recent races may be 
taken as @ criterion of Scripps Service generally, I 
must say that Scripps owners are fortunate indeed, 


Yours blame 


PP:British Power Bost Coy. 






TAIN I" con- 






















“MISS BRITAIN I” 





Built by the British Power Boat Com- 
pany, Hythe, Hants, England, and 
designed and driven by Hubert Scott- 
Paine, won the first international contest 
for the Detroit News 5% liter Trophy at 
Detroit, September 1, 1930. Her power 
plant is a stock Model 124 SCRIPPS, 
331.2 cn. inch displacement, 135 H. P. 
@ 3000 R. P. M. 

SCRIPPS Model 124 is one of a line of 
fifteen models 15 to 200 H. P. for bigs 
Speed and medium duty. 


The Power Plant of Miss Britain I 


So 





The wide acceptance of SCRIPPS 
motors by so many prominent 
builders of standardized craft who 
offer them as standard or optional 
equipment is significant of 
SCRIPPS unfailing dependability 


A.C. F.e 
BANFIELD 
CHRIS-CRAFTe 
CORSAIR **36"’ 
DART* 
DITCHBURN® 
GAR WOOD **40"" 
HACKERCRAFT?* 
KING SEA-SKIFFS 
LUDDCO DREAM ROATS* 
MATTHEWS* 
MINETT-SHIELDS 
ROBINSON SEA GULL 
SEA LYON ‘*40"'* 
STEPHENS 
STAPLES-JOHNSON * 
SUNBEAM **46"" 
WHEELER**PLAYMATES"’ + 
Foreign 
BRITISH POWER BOATS 
OSBORNE-CRAFT -- England 
CLAUS CRAFT--Germany 
CHANTIERS NAVAL 
EXCELSIOR 
DESPUJOLS-- France 
ORTHOLAN--Argentine 
BURLAND-- Kermuda 
FOptiona! 





HE unfailing performance of 
mr, ea , SCRIPPS Model 124 during the 


) initial trials of ““Miss Britain I” was 


= er the determining factor in the choice 


of the motor that carried Hubert 
Scott-Paine to victory in the race for the 
Detroit News Trophy for the 5'2 Liter 
International class. 


Typifying all SCRIPPS motors, Model 124 
is refreshing in its simple sturdiness and 
complete compactness. Its wide range of 
speeds, its pick-up, its ready response to the 
throttle are unapproached by any other 
marine motor. 


Ease of starting, flexibility and power are 
provided by its perfected down-draft 
carburetion. 


Its patented counterbalanced crankshaft 
suffers less flexure and exerts less strain and 
wear upon its bearings at 3000 R. P. M. than 
does an ordinary crankshaft at half the speed. 
Lynite pistons and rods lessen internal strain 
and eliminate destructive vibration “ periods” 


In no sense a racing machine, the Model 124 
is designed to endure that endless, nerve- 
racking strain of continued full-throttle, top- 
speed operation under which only the fittest 
may survive. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY, 5833 LINCOLN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 








sRIPPS 


* THE MOTOR THAT CROSSED THE ATLANTIC - 


SALES AND SERVICE: NEW YORK,N.Y., Holt Marine Engineering, 611 West 125th St.—BOSTON, MASS., 
Noyes Marine Company, 305 East Congress St.—PHILADELPHIA, PA., Marine Equipment & Supply Company, 116 
Walnut St.—CHICAGO, ILL., (Sales) Staugaard Marine & Supply Co., Motor Boat Mart, Navy Pier (Service) Navy 
Pier Marine Service & Storage Co., Door No. 102, Navy Pier—MIAMI, FLA., J. Frank Knorr, 528 N. W. Seventh Ave. 
—NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arthur Duvic’s Sons, 122 Chartres St.—SEATTLE, WASH., Atlas Engine Company, 


69 Columbia St. — WILMINGTON, 





CAL., Yacht & Moror Sales Corporation. 
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How about «~~ 


VENTILATION? 





Is your boat clean and sweet below decks? 


The engine compartment requires fresh air 
and plenty of it, both for health and safety’s 


sake. 


Even storage place should be well venti- 
lated, for ropes, canvas and other gear will 
rot or mildew in closed, damp lockers. 


Topping Brothers carry a full lie of cowl 
and engine compartment ventilators. Come 
in and see them or send for catalog. 


This “Master Ventilator” has a hood 
that swivels in any direction. Neat de- 
sign, solid cast brass, highly finished. An 
ornament to any boat. Only $20.00 








The oval mouth ventilator and 
deck plate is furnished in four 
sizes. Adds tremendously to 
the appearance of your boat. 
4 sizes $11.00 to $20.00 





Triple-let engine com- 
partment ventilator. 
Easy to install. Fits 
side rather than top of 
compartment and is out 
of the way. Does the work of three ordinary ventilators, and sells 
for only $6.00 


TOPPING BROS. 


159 Varick St., New York City 
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Adventurers All 
(Continued from page 76) 


a dolphin was speared to augment the food supply, but, 
unfortunately, it was kept too long and both men were 
very sick. Rodriguez was sighted on November 28th 
and that afternoon Tilikum was in port again after an 
ocean passage of close to 4,500 miles. 

Three days later they shoved off for Durban in a 
fresh southeaster, and in 52 hours were off the southern 
end of Mauritius. They sailed close alongshore and then 
the Trades took them to within 75 miles of Durban and 
they were planning their Christmas dinner ashore. 
But they were blown off and spent two days riding to a 
sea anchor. On Christmas they were out of sight of land, 
100 miles from their port, and sharing their last half 
pound of corned beef. They were finally becalmed three 
miles off Durban and a big tug came within hail. Voss 
asked her skipper the rates for a seagoing vessel. Being 
told “Sixpence a ton,” he said “All right.’’ But as 
Tilikum’s tonnage was only about three, the tug skipper 
declared, “Your bill would hardly pay for a decent 
drink,’ and went on in search of bigger game. 

A fortnight was spent in Durban and then the much 
traveled little ship was taken inland again to Pieter- 
maritzburg, Johannesburg, and Pretoria. At the latter 
city a horse kicked off the figurehead and a new one had 
to be carved. Then by rail to East London, and thence 
by water to Port Elizabeth. 

The run to Cape Town was a tough one. A night was 
spent in Mossel Bay and a heavy gale was met off 
Danger Point, 45 miles from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Voss headed her offshore and hove to as soon as he had 
enough sea room and put over his sea anchor. Cape 


_ ‘Town was reached at last and Tilikum was again ex- 


hibited ashore, for three weeks or more. 

On April 14th she sailed for Pernambuco, being 
towed to sea by a small steamer. The weather was fine 
and a steady breeze from the south took her offshore at a 
good pace. After a few days the Southeast Trades were 
picked up and some fine runs made. But the mate, 
about the fifth that Voss had shipped, was seasick most 
of the time, so the skipper decided to put in to St. Helena 
to give him a chance to get a rest and enjoy a meal or 
two. The island was almost on Tilikum’s course, so the 
deviation was made and the boat anchored in St. James’ 
Bay on the seventeenth day from Cape Town. 

A couple of days were spent ashore and then sail was 
made on her course. Good weather was met but the 
rolling of the little canoe was again too much for the 
mate, who was not of much use for the rest of the pas- 
sage. Tilikum logged about 100 miles a day in the Trades 
and made the South American coast late in the after- 
noon of May 20th, anchoring in Pernambuco next 
morning. Voss had then carried out his original contract 
with Luxton, to cross three oceans. 

Two weeks in Pernambuco saw the crew rested again 
and the ship once more fitted for sea. She was towed out 
on June 4th and headed to the northward. The Trades 
were soon picked up and the equator was crossed July 
4th, fairly well offshore. Then came the calms and rains 
of the Doldrums but these lasted only a couple of days 
when the Northeast Trades began and the little boat 
was put full and by on her way to England. She held the 
Trades for three weeks and then caught a westerly that 
carried her to within 1,000 miles of the Azores where 
another calm spell was met. This was a trying time, for 
she would pick up a catspaw and make a few miles, only 
to lose it and drift back again. In two weeks but 20 
miles was made good on her course. A British bark was 
sighted on the fifteenth day of the calm and Tilikum 
was rowed over to her and Voss and his mate went 
aboard. But the bark had been becalmed for three 
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"Mr. Crawford also fueled bis boat with 
Socony Special Gasoline plus Ethyl when 
be won the Skaneateles Lake Collegiate 
Outboard Race. 


Two More Records Smashed 
with SOCONY! 


GAIN Socony Special Gasoline plus Ethyl and Socony 
A Aircraft Oil have smashed outboard records! This 
time it was at the Albany Yacht Club Regatta. 

W. T. Crawford, Jr., driving a Socony fueled outboard 
over a five-mile course, broke the class F record with a 
speed of 41.74 miles an hour, as well as the Class D rec- 
ord with 42.23 miles an hour. 

Socony Special Gasoline p/us Ethyl and Socony Aircraft 
Oil will put your motorboat or outboard in the record- 
breaking class. It is a combination charged with power 


that wins races, and the most reliable of all cruising fuels 

S O C ON Y as well. Try Socony Special Gasoline plus Ethyl and 
Socony Aircraft Oil next time, and see for yourself. 

BANNER GASOLINE - SOCONY SPECIAL plus ETHYL @ * MOTOR OIL : AIRCRAFT OIL 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Lassie. Now 


said the Old Schooner, 
with a wise shake of her hull. 


“But what will she be when the paint 
shaves off and the salt gets into her fine new 
fittings?’”’ 

“She'll be as proud as the day she was 
born ...those are LAUGHLIN fittings, 
Mrs. Schooner, they won’t rust or corrode 
... they thrive on a salty diet! Look at the 
LAUGHLIN turnbuckles on my shrouds — 
they’ve seen hard duty for many winters and 
they’re as good as new,”’ the old Whaler gave 
answer. 

And so it goes. LAUGHLIN 
marine hardware and fittings 
stand up against all odds. They’re 
hot galvanized to withstand salt 
and corrosion, and skilfully de- 
signed with the experience of 
sixty years behind them. 

See that the LAUGHLIN 
trade-mark is on every piece of 





marine hardware you buy... 
it’s your protection—your 
guarantee. 





GO @ 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 


190 Fore Street . Portland, Me. 


ee ee oe oe oe oe oe es oe we oe oe — COUPON = = — — ae we we we ee ee 
THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO., 190 FORE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 
Please send me, FREE, my copy of the new LAUGHLIN Catalog. 


Name . 
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weeks and had no provisions to spare. Two more days of 
calm were spent aboard the big windjammer and then a 
moderate westerly began and sail was once more made. 
The new breeze carried them to the Azores where it blew 
up hard enough to split Tilikum’s mainsail, the first 
sail that had been lost on the voyage. This was on 
August 3rd and Ponta Delgada was entered that after- 
noon. 

On August 13th she sailed on the final leg of the long 
voyage, the 1,800 miles to London. A fresh southerly 
carried her 700 miles in the first five days when she ran 
into a gale that blew ‘or 36 hours. On the twenty-fifth a 
British four-master was boarded for a brief visit. Next 
day a westerly was picked up which drove Tilikum al- 
most to the Chops of the Channel. On the twenty-ninth 
she was trying to get to windward within a mile of the 
Scillies. A friendly westerly then took her up channel 
and she anchored at Margate on September 2nd, 1904. 
Tilikum was exhibited in England and her owner gave a 
number of lectures about his voyages. 

She never left England again but was laid up at 
Canvey Island and neglected, almost forgotten. 


Light Winds at Pacific Coast Chinen Regatta 
(Continued from page 87) 


broke out a Genoa jib of enormous proportions on 
Caprice and with his mainsail strapped down proceeded 
through the fleet in such uncanny fashion that he over- 
came Ay-ay-ay’s lead and beat her to the weather mark 
by a minute. On the two 2-mile reaches to the finish 
in the dying breeze Ay-ay-ay again managed to edge 
by Caprice, but the Southern boat hung on so well that 
she was able to save enough of her 1 minute and 24 


| seconds allowance to win by 20 seconds. The 8-metres 


Marin, Babe and Hvide beat the two scrapping “sixes”’ 
to the line in that order, but they were unable to pile 
up enough time to win. Caprice’s corrected time for the 
12 miles was 2 hours, 11 minutes and 52 seconds, against 
2:12:12 for Ay-ay-ay and 2:14:02 for Marin. Arthur 
Rousseau’s 6-metre May-Be, which won the Lipton 
Trophy at Santa Barbara in 1929, put up a desperate 
defense of the cup but the best she could get was fourth 
place, her corrected time being 2:14:24. To bring May- 
Be’s Universal rating down for the race, Rousseau 
shifted to a small rig, which proved insufficient to drive 
her in the soft weather. 
Following is the summary: 


8-METRES 
Marin, Victor Dalton, 1234; Babe, Owen Churchill, 
8; Hvide, Hanley-Zellerbach, 5; Duce, Roger Mar- 
chetti, 2. 
6-METRES 
Ay-ay-ay, Stuart Haldorn, 18%4; Caprice, Tommy 
Lee, 15; Clio, R. 8. Simmons, 11; May-Be, Arthur 
Rousseau, 10; Synnove, Alfred 8. Rogers, 5; Lanai, 
Al Christie, 3. 
R-CLass 
Friendship, Owen Churchill, 544; Zephyr, Oswald 
Zahn, 414. 
Paciric Coast CLass 
Scamp, George Kettenberg, 1414; Jean, George Jes- 
sop, 12144; Jade, Bob Mann, 114; Bluejackei, Joe 
Jessop, 11; Tiana, A. E. Chiol, 8; Imp, Art Jessop, 6. 


STar CLass 
Tempe IV, Walton Hubbard, 6214; Allstar, Jack 
Keith, 57144; Tom Robin, Webster Bros., 5214; Vega, 
_ V. Lyons, 51; Sirius, Dan Murphy, 50; Dona Bertha 
III, H. Fisher, 48; Moira, Beardslee, 47; Westwind, 
Plumb Bros., 47; Emmeline, E. Hayward, 44; Arrow, 
_ Cheesewright, 30. 
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I we had designed the new Fold-Light for 
Yachtsmen only, it wouldn’t be different by 
a hair’s-breadth from what it is now. 


If you had written the specifications personally, 
you would not have asked for less weight (29 

ounds) or smaller size (17” x 114" x 1334", 
folded) or bigger power (234 horsepower). Nor 
could you have asked for finer construction, 
easier operation or greater dependability. 


If you cruise, or your moorings are more than 
a cable’s length from the dinghy float, you want 
an outboard. Once, when motors did not fold 
and were awkward to stow, there was some 
reason for not carrying one. But it isn’t 
worth while to hold out against Fold-Light. 


If you want to know more about Fold-Light, 

and see and handle the motor yourself, send cou- 

pon for a catalog and name of a nearby dealer. 

OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 


5227-27th Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FOLD 


WORLDS LIGHTEST 
TWIN OUTBOARD 


— 


some, a 
—— 





SOLD BY 


EVINRUDE 
LOCKWOOD 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


LIGHT 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
5227-27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me literature on the Fold-Light. 









































MARINE HARDWARE 
Specialties 


R) STEERING CABLE SHEAVES 
yi CAST OF BRONZE 
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QUARTER 








UPRIGHT 
PATENTED 


For ,”, Si6 3 3", iy,” and 5" cable 
Larger sizes to order 


| 
| 


. ADVANTAGES: Very compact, rugged 
| construction, large diameter sheave 
a wheel, large, readily removable pin and 
GREASE LUBRICATED through Ale- 
mite fitting in pin. Brackets may be 
4d used separately as bell-crank housings. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
BUCKHOUT BOAT CORPORATION 


1 Union Street 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
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A Veteran Wins the Gold Cup 
(Continued from page 84) 
Third Heat, 30 Miles 


5. B. Dunsford Scotty Too 50.036 56.015 
Victor W. Kliesrath Hotsy Totsy 46.353 50.974 
William Freitag Miss Philadelphia 41.482 47.343 


Final standing for Gold Cup: First, Kliesrath, 1122 points; 
second, Dunsford, 1050 points; third, Freitag, 904 points. 
Hotsy Totsy’s average of 52.673 for whole 90 miles of Gold Cup 
race is a new record. Old record, 48.405. 

Final standing for National Sweepstakes trophy: First, 
Hoyt, 761 points; second, Loynes, 761 points, tied in points 
but loser on average speed; third, Proal, 648 points; fourth, 
Thompson, 578 points; fifth, Buskee, 512 points. 

Final standing for National Trophy: First, Loynes, 724 
points; second, Ripp, 722 points; third, Thorpe, 613 points. 


British Boats Fail to Lift Harmsworth Trophy 
(Continued from page 56) 


Miss America VIII, with the 1X nearby, whirled the 
third lap at 77.860, the latter making 77.448 miles an 
hour. Going into the fourth lap, the Wood brothers saw 
the crippled Estelle V. They knew then that the race 
was won for them. Estelle IV, with Miss Carstairs 
aboard, was almost half a lap behind. The two throttled 
down considerably, doing the fourth lap at a little 
better than 75 m.p.h. and the fifth and sixth laps at 
slightly more than 74, Gar in Miss America 1X going 
over the line first by a boat length and gaining an 
average of 75.177 for the heat. 

That was the race and the picture of Saturday. On 
Monday, when the second heat was run, there was only 


‘the Estelle IV left with which to put up a fight. Miss 


Carstairs gave up her seat in Estelle ]V to Hawker for 
this race and her mechanic, Harris, rode with him. 
Gar Wood again floated out the three Miss Americas. 
The Harmsworth Trophy was safe and Gar knew it. 
But he wanted to give the race a new heat record. When 
Lord Northcliffe gave the trophy in 1903 the first 
winner’s speed was only 19.53 miles an hour, and Wood 
had made the speed climb from 61.51 miles an hour, 
when he won the trophy in 1920 at Osborne Bay, Eng- 
land, to 75.287 m.p.h. in 1929. He had shoved it up a 
little every year. He wanted to boost it another notch. 
And he did. The second heat was not a race. Even 


‘Hawker’s daring and skill couldn’t get enough speed out 


of Estelle IV to push the Miss Americas. Hawker got 
her up to 73 miles an hour for one lap, which was faster 
than Miss Carstairs drove the boat, but Estelle IV could 
not stand the pounding, and on the fifth lap she col- 
lapsed. Like Estelle V, her gas tank split and Hawker 
limped off the course with her. Gar Wood, in Miss Amer- 
ica IX, finished the six laps to set a new heat record of 
77.390 miles an hour. The fastest lap was traveled by 
Miss America VIII, the third, 79.185 m.p.h. Thus the 
Wood family and Detroit still retain the trophy that is 
emblematic of the world championship on water. 

The Harmsworth Race was not the only international 
event on the Detroit program. Hubert Scott-Paine, 
London boat-builder, brought over a queer looking 
little hydroplane, Miss Britain I, to win the Detroit 
News International Trophy for 5'%-liter class craft. 
This race was conducted on the same basis as that for 
the Gold Cup, the point system. Miss Britain scored a 
first and two seconds in three 15-mile heats. The second 
heat, in which H. Luetcher Brown’s Phantom, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, beat Miss Britain by a narrow margin, 
provided the best boat race Detroit ever saw. The Brit- 
ish boat handled marvelously on the turns and the 
Phantom was faster on the straightaways. The combina- 
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bur boat will not be racked... 
for each yacht has its own CATIIAZE 
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winter. 


board in two hours or less. 


custom-built boats. It accom- 














modates 150 cruisers, from 30 
to 50 feet and a number of run- 
abouts. The yard is reached by a marked channel 
with a safe, protected entrance in all weather. 


It is right in the heart of New York City, con- 
venient for yachtsmen of New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut and Long Island. 


Shops on the premises for all types of repairs 
and alterations. Phone or write for full particulars. 


CARRIAGE on wheels goes under the yacht 
as a hauling cradle and remains under her 
until she is put overboard next spring. No rack- 
ing in hauling out, no standing on a strain all 


The perfect system of rails and cars makes it 
| possible to put any ship in the twelve acres over- 


The facilities of this Model Boat Storage are of- 
fered to owners of all makes of standard and 














We make our own 
Copper Tanks 
Canvas Work 
Leather Work 
Cabinet Work 
Upholstery 
Engine Repairs 








NEW YORK BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 





Subsidiary of 


DAWN BOAT CORPORATION 
CLASON POINT, NEW YORK CITY 


Reservations for 1930 - 31 are now being booked 


Telephone: WES tchester 7000 
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( nterprise - 


is equipped with 


TRL-LAY Feformed WIRE ROPE 
TRU-LOC Arocessed FITTINGS 


Enterprise was designed ihroughout in accordance with the 
most advanced marine engineering principles. . . . That is 
why W. Starling Burgess, internationally known marine archi- 
tect of Enterprise, specified TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope 
and TRU-LOC Processed Fittings. 


TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope was used for Enterprise's 
wire rigging because, being preformed, every one of its many 
wires and strands is free to give its full measure of service 


without internal friction or stress. 


TRU-LOC Processed Fittings were employed because, as in no 
other wire fittings, TRU-LOC develops full rope strength. 
When TRU-LOC fittings are used there is no bulky, unreliable 


splicing to turnbuckles. 


TRU-LOC fittings, due to their uniform efficiency and com- 
pactness, permitted many desirable engineering innovations— 


resulting in smaller cables, less weight, and absolute reliability. 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Incorporated 


New York Central Building, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
An Associate Company of the American Chain Company, Incorporated 


Learn more about the many 
other features of Tru-Lay 
Preformed Wire Rope and 
Tru-Loc Process Fittings— 
for boat rigging. It is the 
modern, reliable way to 


stay a mast. 
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It’s Fatting-Out Time 
All Year ’‘Round 
at Tebo Yacht “Basin 


(i. value of Tebo Yacht Basin com- 


plete Service to owners of fine yachts 
lies in its One-point contact. 

Complete facilities for all operations. 
Repair, conversion, fitting-out, overhaul, 
reconditioning or even redesigning are 
located within the confines of the Yard— 
and all of which are conveniently acces- 
sible for owner supervision within 15 
minutes of lower Manhattan. 


Ample storage (wet or dry) for 
all sizes of yachts and fittings. 


TEBO 


YACHT BASIN 


TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING & 
REPAIR CORPORATION 


Foot of 23rd Street Brooklyn, New York 


Be TNT T 5 eh 
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Phantom was faster on the straightaways. The combina- 
tion made the race almost even, but the race to the 
finish line was a straight run and there the Phantom 
won it. Phantom turned over on a wash in the first heat, 
losing all her points, else Miss Britain I would have been 
a beaten boat. Miss Britain was driven by one of the 
new Scripps motors. 

Numerous cruiser, stock runabout, outboard and 
“151” class races helped to fill a program that began on 
a Friday and lasted through Labor Day. 

One of the most interesting races on the program was 
staged on Labor Day with twenty-eight 16-foot one- 
design Dodge runabouts competing in a 50-mile sweep- 
stakes race. It was one of the largest fleets of one-design 
boats ever brought together, and in spite of the long 
grind, which was run for the most part in a drenching 
thunderstorm, practically all of the boats ‘“‘came 
through,” although the water conditions cut down the 
time somewhat. The event was won by Frank Wiggles- 
worth, of Boston, with J. E. Wilkinson as crew, the 
average speed for the 50 miles being 28.5 m.p.h. This 
pair of veterans went into the lead on the third lap and 
kept it thereafter, finishing well ahead of their nearest 
competitor. 

Detroit saw it all, cheered it all, liked it all, but De- 
troit is still waiting to see a Harmsworth race through to 
the finish. 


Marblehead Race Week Sets a New Record 
(Continued from page 67) 


On Wednesday the Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary 
Committee took a hand in the sport by offering special 
rizes in the name of the Boston, Corinthian, and 
tastern clubs to be raced for in the Boston’s annual 
Marblehead Race Week event. The committee has been 
very generous to all Massachusetts Bay clubs in the 
matter of prizes this season. The Boston’s race brought 
out a fleet of 286, to race in a nice southeasterly chance 
of nearly whole sail strength. The Corinthian took up the 
racing for the rest of the week and was not particularly 
favored in the matter of weather, though on the first 
day, in a southwest breeze, the best racing conditions 
of the week were seen. 

The fleet from outside the North Shore port was very 
fine this season. From ports not on Massachusetts Bay 
nearly a dozen boats were on hand, from Buzzards Bay, 
Long Island, the Maine Coast, and even from Los 
Angeles. The nearer ports sent a fine representation, too. 

Long Island Sound was represented by Johnston de 
Forest’s Priscilla, 8. C. Steinhardt’s Psyche, and Charles 
L. Farrand’s Robin, all three staying over from the in- 
tersectional matches of the previous week. It is a far ery 
from Marblehead to Los Angeles, but Nicholas Potter 
and Owen Churchill represented that Pacific Coast 
port for the first time with the Kight-Metre, Angelita. 

The Boston Yacht Club’s Ocean Race was an addi- 
tional feature which collected a fleet of cruising and rac- 
ing boats from Portland to Cedarhurst. This event, held 
on Sunday, August 10th, over a 30-mile course in the 
Bay was contested in various conditions of weather from 
squalls to flat calms. The Marblehead “Q”’ boats once 
more gave a good account of themselves, carrying off 
the prize for the best corrected time. Edward M. 
Abbot’s new Falcon was first, followed by the Robin, 
sailed by Charles and Chandler Hovey, Jr., and Ray- 
mond Hunt’s old Falcon. 

It is impossible to do justice to all the events of the 
week, but some outstanding features will be mentioned. 
The two Shaw boats, Jndian and Astrid, made things 
unusually uncomfortable for George Lee’s Mingo in 
the Bar Harbor 31-footers. Raymond Hunt and Charles 
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N this 38-foot Packard-powered 
Hackercraft Cruiser-Commuter, re- 
cently built in our custom department 
for the King of Siam, a new world’s 
. commuter record of 63.73 miles per hour 
Zn was clocked by His Majesty’s own repre- 
sentatives over a measured mile course. 
To the layman this remarkable speed is 
, perhaps meaningless. To the experienced 
H I S M AJ E s T bg S yachtsman, however, such a record for a 
fully equipped cruiser-commuter becomes 
an undeniable achievement in design—a 
great tribute to the praciical genius and 
N E WV CO M M U $ E R ability of John L. Hacker, N. A. Thus the 
gap that has been so effectively maintained 
through the superior design and unmis- 
takable craftsmanship characterizing all 
Hackercraft models has been consider- 
ably widened by this singular feat of per- 
formance. Search the world over—no 
finer product of skill, ability and careful 
choice of materials in boat building exists 
than Hackercraft. Each Hackercraft is 
built to a very definite ideal . . . repays 
your faith in a quality product ... rewards 
your choice with the permanence of 
j beauty and completeness . . . insures an 
unfailing performance that serves the ends 

of speed and security. 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 
538 RIVER DRIVE - MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


ON DISPLAY 


New York City—‘Sth Avenue at 15th Street; 
Boston—1043 Commonwealth Avenue; Chicago— 
Motor Boat Ma Navy Pier; Detroit—7433 E. 
Jefferson Avenue; San Francisco—102 New Mont- 
gomery Street; Beverly Hills—8725 Wilshire Blvd. 


J. 
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A complete series of fine Honduras 
Mahogany Hackercraft await 
your appraisal. 


} See RAFT 
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THE 


BEST OF 
‘BOATS 


ARE KEPT BEST WITH 
PLASTIC WOOD 





= — = 


Designed and built for deep sea work, the Banfield 
Sea Skiffs are noted for their ability to meet all 
weather conditions safely and comfortably. 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 


Banfield, SEA SKIFFS 


In heavy seas a smaller boat runs risk from 
floating driftwood, coming alongside larger 
yachts, etc. For the damage done to planks and 
decks, particularly to mahogany, the Banfield 
Sea Skiff Works use and recommend Plastic 
Wood for permanent invisible repairs. 


In ship construction, too, Plastic Wood, that 
handles like putty and hardens into solid wood, 
lends itself to many economical, 
stronger jobs. It adheres lastingly 
to wood or metal, is waterproof and 
weatherproof, takes paint or varnish 
perfectly, can be sanded to a hair 
edge, and worked with any tools. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
At Ship Chandlers, Hardware and Paint Stores 


Our Engineering Department will gladly answer 
any specific questions as to the adaptability or use 
of Plastic Wood in Boat Repair or Construction. 


Send for free 24-page booklet on Plastic Wood for 
Boat Repair and Construction 


ADDISON-LESLIE CO., 46 Bolivar St., Canton, Mass. 
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Hovey, sailing the old Falcon and Robin, respectively, 
had the better of the argument with the old skippers in 
the “Q” Class. Johnston de Forest’s Priscilla ruled the 
roost in the ‘‘Kights” until the Corinthian series, 
while the Thayer Brothers, sailing the Anna Lee and 
Con Con II, took three of the four prizes in a fleet of 28 
Triangles. Edwin and Ernestine Hills’s Comet, in Class 
O, and Benjamin Smith’s Caterpillar IJ, in the Annis- 
quam Cats, turned in records by winning all four prizes. 

The Eastern and Corinthian trophies were awarded 
to the yacht winning two out of three races, while the 
Pleon and Boston clubs offered a trophy for a single 
race. The trophy winners by classes were: 


BAR HARBOR 31-FooTeRS: Eastern, Mingo; Boston, Indian; 
Corinthian, unsettled. 

CLASS Q 25-RATERS: Eastern, Falcon; Boston, Cara Mia; Corinth- 
ian, Robin. 

EIGHT-METREs: Eastern and Boston, Johnston de Forest’s Priscilla; 
Pleon, Priscilla (Catherine Tappan); Corinthian, Amethyst. 

CLASS R, 20-RATERS: Eastern, C. L. Farrand’s Robin; Boston and 
Corinthian, Live Yankee. 

cLass 8: Pleon, Nightmare; Corinthian, Teal; Eastern and Bos- 
ton, unsettled. 

SEAWANHAKA SCHOONERS: Boston, Daiquiri. 

TRIANGLES (Marblehead, Annisquam, and Gloucester): Eastern 
and Corinthian, Anna Lee; Pleon, Allegra; Boston, Con Con I]. 

MARBLEHEAD-BUZZARDS BAY CLASS: Eastern, Caprice; Pleon, Jack- 
anapes III (Eric Shepard); Boston, Zvanthia; Corinthian, Jacka- 
napes III. 

CLASS X, 30-SQUARE-METRES: Eastern, Bonnie Jean; Boston and 
Corinthian, Oriole. 

cLass T: Eastern and Corinthian, Sinbad; Pleon, Tango; Boston, 
Ooiong. 

BRUTAL BEAST CLASS (Four Divisions) 

First Division: Eastern, Boston, and Corinthian, Bantam; Pleon 
Erne. 

Third Division: Eastern and Pleon, Diadem; Boston and Corinth- 
ian, Katydid. 

Second Division: Eastern, Boston, and Corinthian, Wamsutta; 
Pleon, Black Beauty. 

Fourth or Novice Division: Pleon, Speedee; Boston, Sea Mouse, 
Corinthian, Dandylion. 

25-FOOT HANDICAP: Boston, Vagabond; Corinthian, Zara. 

CLASS I MARCONI: Eastern and Corinthian, Oriental; Boston, 
Moslem II. 

CLASS K SONDERS: Eastern, Boston, and Corinthian, Tern. 

COHASSET RACEABOUTS: Boston and Corinthian, Skiddoo /1/; 
Eastern, unsettled. 

COHASSET AND MANCHESTER 17-FooT CLASS: Eastern and Boston, 
Blue Moon; Pleon, Spindrift; Corinthian, Gadget. 

sTaRs: Eastern, Northern Light; Pleon, Chandra (Jeanie Paine); 
Boston and Corinthian, Yankee Dandy. 

COTTAGE PARK 15s: Pleon, Geraldine (Walter Webster); Eastern 
and Boston, Pirate. 

WINTHROP 15s: Eastern, Boston, and Corinthian, Dancer. 

SOUTH BOSTON 15s: Boston, Kit; Corinthian, Merlyn. 

quincy cats: Eastern and Pleon, Honey Boy; Boston, Niacel. 

WINTHROP HUSTLERS: Eastern and Corinthian, Hupset I]; Bos- 
ton, Jo Jr. 

MASSACHUSETTS BAY INDIAN CLASS: Eastern and Corinthian, 
Mohawk; Pleon, Mohawk (Alfred Mehegan, Jr.); Boston, Osseo. 

cLass 0 (Hingham, Salem, and Marblehead) ; Comet, all four. 

MANCHESTER 15-FooTEeRS: Eastern and Corinthian, Duntesk; 
Boston, Hawk. 

YANKEE DORIES: Eastern and Corinthian, Louise; Boston, Bar- 
bara; Pleon, Lark. 

FISH CATBOATS (Nahant and Annisquam): Eastern, Pleon, and 
Boston, Sailfish; Corinthian, Shad. 

ANNISQUAM CATS: Caterpillar IT, all four. 

CHARLES RIVER BASIN CLASS: Boston, Weetamoe; Corinthian, 
Winooski. 

21-roor HANDICAP: Eastern, Jane; Boston and Corinthian, 
Cockatoo. 

CAPE COD BABY KNOCKABOUTS (Cohasset and Gloucester): Boston, 
Maybe; Corinthian, Mary Bess. 


INTERSECTIONAL RACING 

The two weeks preceding Marblehead’s annual Race 
Week were extremely busy ones for Marblehead skip- 
pers. No less than four different matches brought them 
into contact with boats from other localities. In Race 
Week there was another team match, and in the week 
previous the Brutal Beasts were kept busy racing for 
the Snail Cup, which was won for the second year by 
A. Dix Leeson’s Black Cat. 


The 

Marblebead 

To the mechanically minded yachtsman—the man who wants not mere promises of engine 224 jocth 
pa but definite concrete evidence that his engine will give him the kind of service i? 10? & » 
e demands—this Kermath 65 and 100 H. P. Six has a wealth of proof to offer in support give l7 mp. b 


of the claims we have made for it. Jobnson & Co 


From the standpoint of mechanical refinements—of these advancements that automatically 
stamp a product with leadership—Kermath is in the ranking position. 


Progressive engineering has been as characteristic of Kermath as its widely known reliability 
and dependability. Here are short descriptions of the units featured above. 


1—Valve cover plates with special breathing longer than the ordinary type pump. Gear wear 
louvres. These induct air around the valve stems eliminated by new type dom action resulting 
and springs = clean the — ' — from dual gear design. 
vapors. Condensation aroun e vaives when i—C , . 
the motor is running cold and oxidation of the rankcase—deep in section, extremely rugged, 
oil ore thus prevented — seven oa statically and dynamically 
: anced crankshaft. 


8—The new ph a beck fire ome orrester. Eliminates 5—Standard automatic mechanical fuel pump with 


any fire hazard, thus affording protec- 95% - . 
: f. To extra capacity to meet every gasoline 
Gon th to the craft and its occupants. consumption requirement. Absolutely pment 


3—Dual geared water pump with a life 8 times able in operation. 


Write for catalog. Kermath Manufacturing Company, 5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, 
— Mich. 90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario. New York Show Rooms—5th Ave. wt 15th St. 
\ Gest e-at &@ AL VAY 8 2 Oe 8. VY; 
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The famous 


CARL ZEmSS 


*““BINOCTAR’’ 


Used by masters of ocean liners, naval officers 
and yachtsmen in every part of the world, and 
selected as the official binocular of the U. S. Navy! 

Having extremely high light transmitting ca- 
pacity, the “Binoctar” is a wonderful night-glass. 
It has a magnification of 7x, and a wide field of 
view— 128 yds. at a distance of 1000 yds. 

See the “Binoctar”’ and the other Zeiss models 
at your dealer’s. Write for literature. 


CARL ZEISS INC., 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 




















For Cruiser Lounge 
or Penthouse Studio 


An exquisitely toned 
miniature upright piano 
at...$250 


f Sie perfect accessory for the boat . . . the hunt- 
ing lodge or the informal town-house studio. 
A 5-octave instrument of 
unusual tone quality, 
backed by more than a 
century of traditionally 
fine craftsmanship. Its di- 
mensions are 41’’ wide, 22”’ 
deep, 4014” high. Ten de- 
signs in gayly decorative 
colors. 


Reproducing (electric) 
upright, $575 
Standard 5-octave 
upright, $250 


KOHLER-BRAMBACH 


PIANO CO., INC. 


609 West 5ist Street New York City 
Kohler-Brambach Piano Co., Inc., 609 West 5ist Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklet describing the miniature upright. 
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In the past decade Marblehead yachtsmen have been 
very successful against all comers. Since Addison Hanan, 
in the Ariel, won the Greenwich Cup off Marblehead in 
1920, local skippers have not suffered a single defeat 
until this year at the hands of New York yachtsmen. 
But the worm turned with a vengeance this year. 

During the last week in July Marblehead yachtsmen 
were twice defeated in team matches away from home. 
In a three-cornered match between the Annisquam, 
Eastern Point, and Marblehead Triangles, Annisquam 
carried off the new trophy offered by Commodore John 
Greenough, of the Eastern Point Yacht Club, by half a 
point. The skill of Russell Smith and Francis Gleason 
was too much for an unevenly balanced Marblehead 
team, even with ‘‘ Bob” Thayer as one of the skippers. 
The same week a Marblehead team of M-B boats, made 
up of the Shepard Brothers’ Jackanapes III, Jeffries 
and Childs’ Kiowa III, and George D. Haskell, Jr.’s, 
Navigo, succumbed to the Beverly trio, Davis Taylor’s 
Eunice, Peter Cummings’ Hiho, and George B., and 
T. N. Dabney’s Pintail, in Buzzards Bay waters. 

Marblehead was the center of activities the week 
following, but with results but little different. After a 
five-year stay in Eastern waters the historic Manhasset 
Bay Challenge Cup went back to its home club. After 
the 1929 match the Long Island Sound yachtsmen pur- 
chased four of the crack Marblehead 20-raters, leaving 
only the Live Yankee, which failed to show her former 
speed this season until some time after the match. In 
the first race, sailed in typical Marblehead conditions, 
a southwest breeze with chop, the Sound boats finished 
one, two, three. The next two races were little better 
than drifting matches, with the wind shifting about in 
Long Island Sound fashion. These proved ideal for 
Gypsy, Robin, and Cotton Blossom, which finished as the 


‘three top boats in every race. Gypsy, sailed by Howard 


Curry for Manhasset Bay, once more proved herself the 
best 20-rater in America by winning the trophy. 

The same week the Eastern re-offered the Ladies’ 
Plate for competition, this time for Eight-Metre sloops 
as the 20-raters are practically extinct at Marblehead. 
In an effort to obtain good intersectional racing, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay yachtsmen built four Eight-Metre 
sloops this season, and it is hoped that the class will 
continue to thrive on the Sound even without inter- 
national racing. 

The Eight-Metre racing opened in a fine southwest 
breeze, after which Johnston de Forest characterized 
Marblehead as ‘‘the finest racing ground in the world.’’ 
Unfortunately, the other four days did not come up to 
expectations, light and sometimes shifting breezes pre- 
vailing. Still, at least two of the races proved good tests. 

The battle for the trophy was keenly fought out be- 
tween Gitane, Armida, and Priscilla. Gitane seemed the 
fastest of the trio up the wind, but could not reach or 
run with the Crane-designed boat. The big Genoa on 
Priscilla was beautifully handled at all times, and this 
boat gained many seconds through this advantage. 
The yachts entered the last contest with any one of the 
three capable of winning the trophy, and Priscilla won 
the race, although William T. Aldrich’s Armida made a 
great downhill come-back to clinch second place in the 
standing. 

During Race Week Marblehead yachtsmen staged a 
come-back when the local Triangle fleet trounced the 
Annisquam and Eastern Point teams to retain the 
Cleghorn Trophy. Early in September the Corinthian 
Yacht Club held a 30-Square-Metre match with North- 
east Harbor which also resulted in a local victory. 
Despite intersectional reverses and the most unusual 
wind conditions in years, it has been a fine season on 
the North Shore of Massachusetts Bay where all hands 
are looking forward to a great yachting year in 1931. 
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— just as every Florida season 
for twenty years past has 
found MATHIS-BUILT 
HOUSEBOATS the center of 
interest — just as they have 
been the social centers of the 
Harvard-Yale Regatta and 
along Northern coasts — so 
the latest of our Diesel-pow- 
ered cruiser-houseboats were 
the ‘“‘observed of all observ- 
ers’’ while the Enterprise and 
Shamrock V contested. 


The comforts of a ‘“‘homey”’ 
houseboat, plus yachty lines 
and more-than-houseboat 
speed. 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


Front and Erie Sts. Camden, N. J. 











MATHIS-BUILI HOUSEBOATS AND CRUISERS 








at RRS 
A Good Idea 


for 


BOAT OWNERS 


When you lay 
your boat up 
for the winter, 
go over her 
with the boat 
yard man or the 
nearest Marine 
supply house. 
There are a 
number of 
things which can be done during the 
winter months and which will help 
toward a more speedy launching in the 
Spring. { Tiebout equipment for re- 
placements, repairs and new additions 
is preferred by particular boat owners. 


—TIEBouT— 


NEw YORE, 


118 CHAMBERS 8T. 












SAILMAKERS © 
Boston, Mass. 
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H. S.R.-4. 50 H. P. A smooth-run- 
ning, economical and dependable power 
plant for cruisers, auxiliary sailing 
craft and work boats. May be obtained 
with reduction gears giving reductions 
of 2:1, 3:1. 


H.S.R.-6. 90-100 H. P. Practically free 
from vibration. Requires but eighteen 
square feet floor space, weighs only 
2200 pounds. Very successful with re- 
duction gear in replacing so-called 
heavy-oil engines. 


H.S.R.-163 and 164. 100-110 H.P. 
Twin engines designed to allow a true 
right and left hand installation of the 
smallest practical size. Reduction gears 
give a range of maximum propeller 
speeds from 900 to 256 r.p.m. Suitable 
for boats up to 100 feet in length. 


H.D.-175. 175 H.P. Light reciprocating 
parts and moderately high speed give 
the H.D.-175 flexibility impossible to 
any heavy engine. The cost of engine 
and reduction gear is very low in com- 
parison with heavy power plants giving 
same boat speed. Investigate this engine 
for all installations requiring 175 H. P. 


L. M.-6. 200 H.P. Very widely used in 
fast runabouts, sea sleds and express 
cruisers in single, twin, and triple screw 
installations. Smooth running, easy on 
gasoline and oil, and gives speeds up 
to forty miles an hour. 


MALL-SCOTT 


MAR Nt 





Hall-Scott engines make good boats 


better «+ For cruisers, large or small—for fast 
runabouts—for express commuters—for houseboaits— 
as auxiliary power in sailing yachts —to replace 
cumbersome steam or heavy oil plants—whatever the 
service required there’s a Hall-Scott engine designed 
to meet it. 

Here’s the Hall-Scott engine for big, powerful 
cruisers and yachts, the Model H.D.175. One hundred 
and seventy-five horse-power at the moderate speed of 
1800 r.p.m. Requires only about 9 feet between bulk- 
heads for ample space for engines and controls. Boats 
powered with this engine show unusually high speeds 


with marked absence of vibration. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company « 217 
West 57th St., New York. + Distributors for Long Island: Free- 
port Boat and Engine Co., foot Cornwall Avenue, Baldwin, L. I. 
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Lyon-Tuttle Corporation Enlarges 
City Island Yard 


The Lyon-Tuttle Corporation have just 
urchased an additional piece of land ad- 
joining their present property at City Island. 
This plot is 50 feet wide and 400 feet long, 
with full riparian rights, and will be used for 
the storage of large boats. 

The Lyon-Tuttle Corporation are manu- 
facturers of custom built runabouts and 
have excellent facilities for handling run- 
abouts and small craft quickly and eco- 
nomically, but in addition, they have equal 
facilities for handling cruisers or yachts as 
large as 150 feet over all. Boats may be 
hauled out at any stage of the tide, stored 
and cared for all winter, and put in condition 
for delivery when you want them. There are 
crews of trained craftsmen on duty at all 
times, available for every type of work. 





The bugeye “Choptank” built by Ralph H. 
Wiley, of Oxford, Md., for Elliott Deland, of 
Philadelphia. Her plans appeared in Y acut- 
ING, February, 1930 


“Miss Dee Wite Il” 

Entered for the Harmsworth event in the 
Detroit Regatta at the request of race 
officials, Joseph B. Lodge’s new hydroplane 
runabout, Miss Dee Wite I], was withdrawn 
at the last minute to leave a clear field for 
the cup defending Miss Americas. Miss Dee 
Wite II, strictly a passenger carrying pleas- 
ure runabout, was entered to fill out the 
three-boat American team. 

Designed by Russ Pouliot, and con- 
structed in the Dwight Lumber Company's 
works under the direction of Joseph B. 
Lodge, general manager, Miss Dee Wite I] 
is a fleet craft, 35 feet over all, with 8-foot 
beam, and carries 10 passengers in luxurious 
comfort. Her displacement is six tons. Con- 
struction is seam batten, and brass screws 
and copper fastenings are used throughout. 
Sides and deck are planked with Honduras 
mahogany. She is powered with two 450 h.p. 
Liberty motors. 

Miss Dee Wite iI is strengthened longi- 
tudinally with four truss girders and has 
hogging belts on her sides. The fittings and 
hull are stream-lined and the stern is drawn 
into a point for each turning. Oil coolers are 
provided for both gear boxes and each 
motor. Two four-inch air tubes vent the 
bottom. Her controls at the steering wheel 
are positive, convenient and handsome — a 
distinct departure from conventional design. 















Each Bird is Certified 
by the U. S. Government 
—Your Guarantee of 
Wholesomeness 
















“Delicious 
FRIED CHICKEN 


Young milk-fed chicken, U. S. Inspected, cooked in 
vacuum by a master chef — instantly ready to serve, hot 
or cold. 


Tempting, tender chicken, carved for you in exactly the 
proper manner and covered with a gelatin gravy that 
contains the very essence of the meat. 





Now you will enjoy chicken as never before. You can fry, 
roast or cream it; serve it in salads or sandwiches. Now 
you can be prepared for any emergency. What a wonderful 
convenience for the yacht owner! 





Introductory Offer 


Decker’s Vacuum-cooked Chicken on hand assures 
readiness for any occasion — expected or unexpected 
guests. As a special short-time offer, we are featuring 
Decker’s Vacuum-cooked Chicken in case lots at a 
decided price reduction. Write us at Mason City for 
nearest source of supply, or mail the coupon for 
further description. Size of purchase and location 
of nearest stock from which order is filled, 
determines price. Half-size portioned — 12 cans 
to case — total weight 20 to 24 Ibs. Write today! 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS, 


Mason City, Iowa 


Mail the Coupon 





Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, lowa 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your Vacuum-cooked Chicken; and would appreciate further 
description and prices 
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REPRESENTATIVE LUDERSHIPS | 
OF THE 1930 FLEET 





GEREDNA 
72’ overall 
Joseph H. 
Higgins 


Owner 








BAMBALINA 
46’ overall 


Theodore Pratt 


wher 








PHOENIX 
40’ overall 
Graham C. 
ompson 
Owner 











KORANETTE 
105’ overall 

Frank D. Hower | 

Owner 








CATAMOUNT 
85’ overall 
Bradford 
Ellsworth 
Owner 





The illustrations tell better than words the 
diversified character of Luderships. While 
some of our most popular boats are built 
from standardized designs, all Luderships 
reflect the owner’s individual preferences 
and requirements as to accommodations. 
cruising radius, speed and decoration. 
Now is the time to plan your Ludership 
for 1931 
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MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
STAMFORD , CONNECTICUT 
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We'd save a good deal of money and hours now spent on ad- 
vertising if this marvelous marine motor could but speak for 
itself. It would prove its case well . . . not in mere asser- 
tions, but in practical demonstrations of speed, power, 
smoothness and almost uncanny flexibility. Write for Catalog. 


The Arrow Junior, 35-70 h.p. Bore 3 4 in.; stroke 43( in. 6 cyl- 


inder, 4-cycle, Piston displacement, 255 cubic inches $730 
is a truly remarkable value. Price, with electric starter 


With built-in 2-to-1 reduction gear................ $905.00 
18 OTHER THOROBREDS — 4 TO 150 H.P. 


i Red Ws ag POWER abies 


RED WING MOTOR CO. 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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}| Ventilator 






$26.75 
Lt ID 
for 1930 ee 
=, 
ractically all of the leading 4h, a | 
Boat Builders and Naval 1) 7 






Architects are specifying 
our ‘*‘WILCO’’ MARINE 
BLOWER as well as our 
‘““WILCO”’ Blower Switch. 
This Switch automatically 
starts the Blower before the 
engine is started thus re- 
moving all dangerous gaso- 
line fumes from your bilge. 
Can be had in 6-12 or 32 
Volts. 


New $ .00 
= 1 & Price for 
_ Switch 


Send for our descriptive $7-50 
circular and catalogue 
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Jaeger Brings Out Two New 
Chronoflite Models 


Two new models have been added to the 
Jaeger line of airplane clocks by the Jaeger 
Watch Company, Inc., 304 East 45th 5St., 
New York City. These are both Chronoflite 
models with split second hand (indicating 
in fifths of a second) and elapsed time dial 
with hour and minute hands, one model for 
general airplane, speed boat and motor car 
use, and the other for special equipment on 
the new Cadillac series. 

As well as being used for aeronautical 
timing, these new models can be used for 
timing horse races, motor boat races or 
aviation meets, eliminating all guess work 
as to elapsed time, or speed. They make ex- 
cellent motor boat and aircraft installations. 
Movement is 11 jewels—8 days — bi- 
metallic balance. 





Leaping clear of the water. A Sea Horse 
powe boat driven by Horace Tennes, 
of Chicago 


Chrysler iinet Plants 


That there is greater public interest in the 
motor boat and that there are more owners 
of motor boats this year than ever before, 
was a statement made by H. E. Fromm, 
sales manager of the Marine Engine Divi- 
sion of the Amplex Mfg. Co., a division of 
the Chrysler Carpenstian, in commenting 
upon the material gain in sales of Chrysler 
marine engines the first six months of this 
year as against the same period in 1929. 

‘“‘ During the past year there was a marked 
increase, not only in the number of power 
boats on our rivers, lakes and along our 
coasts, but also in the interest taken by the 
general public in the motor boat,’’ Mr. 
Fromm said. 

‘‘ 4 comparison of the motor boat of today 
with the expensive and ‘custom-built’ craft 
of a few years ago shows a radical change in 
many features, particularly in the field of 
performance. 

‘*This is due in a great measure to the in- 
fluence of standardization which was bor- 
rowed directly from the automotive indus- 
try. In our own case, several years ago the 
close relationship of the two fields was 
recognized and Chrysler extended its sco 
of operation to include marine engines on the 
same basis of production efficiency and 
standardization developed through long 
pioneering experience in the making of 
automobile engines. 

‘‘ All the personnel, purchasing power, re- 
rearch facilities and manufacturing equip- 
ment of Chrysler Motors are at the com- 
mand of our Marine Engine Division. 

“The second year of Chrysler marine 
engine production quadrupled the output 
of the first year. Since then each succeed- 
ing year has shown a satisfactory increase. 

“This year the Marine Engine Division 
is in a position to offer efficient power plants 
for boats from 18-foot runabouts to cruisers 
up to 70 feet.”’ 
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WHY FAMOUS MEN OF THE DAY 


USE BARBASOL 


“Shaving is an Easy Trick 


... With Barbasol” 


*“Barbasol gives me a perfect per- 
formance every day. It’s so clean and p 
uick, with brush and rub and “ 
locher eliminated, that it makes the 
daily razor rehearsal a joy instead of 
a chore. And another thing: I find it 
leaves my face soft and smooth and 
I want to recommend it 


haga 


JOE COOK 


refres 
heartily.”’ 


* Barbasol 
testimonials 
are not paid for 








JOE COOK, actor, musician, acrobat, screen star, and comedian 
extraordinary, whose imitation of four Hawaiians is a perennial 
promise to a fun-loving American public. He’s turning in a laugh 
a minute in “Rain or Shine,” his great circus picture, these days 


O you hate to get into the daily 
shaving scrape in the morning? 
Most men A — but not the boys 
who tackle their beards with Bar- 
basol. They LIKE it. 


Barbasol makes the shave so easy; 
so smooth; so slick and clean — and 
it Jeaves your face feeling soft as a 
baby’s. Any Barbasol Believer will 
tell you he has no hesitation in shav- 
ing twice a day. It’s that comforting 
to the old face, even when studded 
with the toughest whiskers this side 
of Russia. 


But — you've got to use Barbasol 


R-I-G-H-T to get Barbasol Benefits 


— Here's How: 
1. Wet your face thoroughly. Leave 
it wet. 
2. Spread on Barbasol. Don't rub it 
in. 


3. Wet a good blade and — SHAVE. 


If you follow these directions you'll 
be following the crowd. 
They've made Barbasol the 
fastest-selling shaving cream 
in America ete it's de- 
livered millions and millions 
of wonderful, quick, easy 
shaves. 


And don’t forget: Barbasol has put 
the old brush-and-lather chore in the 
class with hoop-skirts and high bi- 
cycles. No more old-fashioned mess- 
ing around with soap; no rubbing; 
no long-drawn-out preparation like 
getting ready for a week's wash. 
Barbasol softens the beard quickly 
while it holds the hairs straight up 
to the blade. Then — how crisp, and 
clean the whiskers come away. If 
you don’t believe it you're missing 
the one thing that starts every day 
right. Just try it once and you, too, 
will become a Barbasol Believer — 
and bless the day you tried it. Gen- 
erous tubes 35c and 65c at all drug- 
gists’. The Barbasol Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 





BARBASOL 
SKIN FRESHENER 
It’s a mew kind of “bracer,”’ 
morning, noon or night. Slap 
it on face and neck for a quick 
pick-up. Wonderful; rejuven- 
ating; tingling; what a treat! 








Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 


NO BRUSHING —NO LATHERING —NO RUBBING 


